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ABSTRACT 

In an effort to seek out and describe exemplary and 
innovative features of agricultural high schools in Asian countries, 
letters of inquiry were sent to the directors of agricultural 
education prograas in Thailand, Republic of China, Japan, and South 
Korea inforaing thea of a study tour planned by three aeabers of the 
University of the Philipines Departaent of Agricultural Education. 
The letters requested inforaation concerning innovative and 
outstanding local prograas, teacher training institutions, and 
contact persons through whoa arrangeaents could be aade. An interview 
schedule was used in aeetings with governaent personnel in education, 
agricultural education departaent personnel at the leading teacher 
training institution, and the staff of local agricultural schools in 
each of the four countries. Proa these, inforaation was gathered 
pertaining to aspects of the local school prograa: location, history, 
aain agricultural enterprise in the area, agricultural trends, 
adainistration, aethods, students, and staff. The case studies of the 
following schools were reported: Thailand, Chiengaai College of 
Agriculture; Republic of China, Taiwan Provincial Taoyuan Senior 
Vocational Agricultural and Industrial School; South Korea, Suwon 
Agricultural and Forestry High School; Japan, Schizuoka Agricultural 
Manageaent Public High School. (AG) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

*One of the m?fin purposes of this project was to seek out and 
describe exemplartr end innovative features of agricultural high schools 
in Asien countries. Especielly sought were innovations v^ich would 
meet the criteria of lonioueness t excellence of outcome: viability; 
and promise for try-out, adaptation, and adoption in other countries 
seeking; to improve their prof^iraras of vocational agriculture at the 
secondary level. Several such ideas of particular merit are noted 
below« For the convenience of the reader, each is follovied by the 
name of the school where it was observed and the pages in this report 
where additional information can be found. 

-'^ly those applicants who demonstrate both academic competence 
and their commitment to engage in the occupations for which training 
is provided by the school are admitted. T CHIZUOKA (^6), 

•»^he curriculum is both specialized and flexible, allowing 
students to elect such options as one of several specialized agri- 
cultural programs, a pre -structured general agriculture program, 
preparation for admission to an agricultural college by means of 
elective academic subjects, or a program tailor-made to fit the 
circumstances of the home farm. SW'JOV. (37). 

^Specialized technical training is offered at the post high 
school technicfl level in animal science, plant science, agricultural 
business, and agricultural mechanics. Two additional specializations 
are planned for 1970. CHIF.NGIiAI (11). 

^■Revision of the agricultural curriculum is accompanied by the 
development of instructional materials necessary'- for teacher implemen- 
tation of the envisioned changes. TAOYUAN (30). 

*The efficiency of the teachinp; staff is enhanced by the employ- 
ment of numerous teachin/^ assistants and outside lecturers, 
SCHIZUOKA (51). 

*The highest priority is placed on maintaining a close educa- 
tional connection between each unit of instruction in agriciilture and 
the occupational experience programs of the students, SUVXIN (^l)* 

*The local Pa rent -Teachers Association is a vital source of 
financial support for the school, contributing one-third of the funds 
for the rnMial op^*Viti. V Iget of the school, SlfiriON (37). 

■MThe services of an advisory council are utilized to keep the 
program sensitive to the needs of the agricultural sector. SU5X)N (35), 
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"WThe development of ra?nagement ability is assigned as high 8 
priority as the development of ra^nipulative skill. Problem solving, 
student participation in school project management decisions, and 
individual farming prof^rams arc standard features of the program of 
instruction. SUWON (39). 

*Freouent opportunities to obtain in-service training closely 
related to teacher soecializations are provided. Freouent vfeek-long 
tours and short courses of several da,y3 duration are featured. 
(SCHEUOKA (i^6). 

*The policy of enlistinpr commercial enterprises and government 
agencies in improving the agricultural schools has resulted in many 
benefits. CHIENC^IAI (19). 

*The school is sensitive to the continuing agi iltural educa- 
tion needs of the larger ccamnunity and has respondec oh programs 
involving imaginative approaches, flexibility, massive commitment of 
resoiirces, and cooperation with numerous other pger*1..3. CHlE^^ClMAI (13). 

•>^he school is heavily committed to agricultural development 
and cooperates closely with other agencies in: testing, demonstrating, 
propagating, and making av-" liable to farmers new varieties, breeds, 
products, practices, and equipment t establishing mer.hanical tiller 
service; providing practical skill and art training classes for the 
unemployed; holding short courses for farmers: training extension 
workers, and providing new programs as needed. TAOYUAN (31), 

*The vary highest priority is placed on involving representa- 
tives of the school's m?in sources cf support in program evaluation 
and improvement. SCHIZUOKA (51).- 
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INNOVATIVi: AGRICULTURAL EDUCaTION^^ SECOI-tDARY SCHOOL 
PROGRAIiS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 



- Case studies of vocational agriculture progrems in Theilend, 
Republic of Chine, South Korea, and Japan 

by Arsenic 0, Gagni, Dolores P. Barile and Harold R. Cushman 



INTRODUCTION 



Despite their geographical proximity there has traditionally 
been very little professional contact between Agricultural Education 
leaders in the Philippines and their counterparts alon<T the eastern 
rim of the Asi-"n mainland. Since World ''lar II and the emergence of 
the Philippines as an independent nation, occasional visits have been 
made to the Philippines by Agricultural Educators from other Asian 
countries. And 5 number of reciprocal visits (usually) involving 
staff members of the Bureau of Vocational Education have been under- 
taken. Unfortunately the observations m?de durint such travels have 
seldom been published or distributed to other members of the profession. 
Even the Libra of the University of the Philippines, Colle^^e of 
Agriculture (UPCA), which is recognized as one of the best of its 
kind in Asia contains almost no references dealing with Agricultural 
Education in other countries of the Far East. 

However, the number of foreign students enrolled at UPCA has 
more than tripled during the past ten years. During the school year 
ending April 1968,- a total of 126 such students were in residence at 
Los Baftos. More than 90 per cent were from Asirn countries. And 
approximately one~h?.lf were candidates for advanced degreesl. Foreign 
students from Asia have been nunJbered among the advanced degree 
recipients in the Department of Agricultural iskJucation since the 
inception of the graduate program in 1957. Of the 48 advanced degrees 
awarded to ma.iors** in the Department from 1957 through 1969, 18 (or 3B 
per cent) were earned by foreigners from Asia. Of the 46 degree 



^Agricultural ^ucation is used throughout this report to denote 
that field of study dealins^ with the teaching, supervision, and adminis- 
tration of vocational agriculture at the secondary school level and 
the professional preparation of persons to perform such functions* 

Including Agricultural Kducation, Extension t-ducation, and 
Community Development. 
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candid?>tes in residence durinp^ the second semester •.1969-*70^ ten (or 22 
per cent) were from. ether Asi^n countries* 

As the stnndnrd of excellence in ereduate education continues to 
develop Pt UFCA, it c»n be predicted th^t other Asi«n countries will 
send ever-increasing numbers of their potential leaders to receive 
graduate trpinin.^* Such p region^^l leadership role deinrnds strong 
professional ^nd personal ties, an exp?ndin^ literature, ^nd a conti- 
nuing dialogue among professionals in Agricultur?»l Education. Such e 
cross-fertilization of idens Cc'^n be oypected to produce r strrn?; hvbrid 
vigor, of benefit to ?11 concemod* To these ends this study under- 
taken ^nd this p-^per is dedicrted. 

This report derives from observations made by three st^ff 
members of the Pepprtment of Agricultur^^l i^^ducetion. University of 
the Philippines, Collerjo of Agriculture, during? a month-lonf^ study 
tour of four Asi^n countries durin.<]^ October rnd November of 1969. 
Conferences were helo with Agricultural Education leaders in ministries 
of education rnd the universities eng^ffed in the preparation of 
teachers of ^agriculture • And intensive interviews were conducted at 
pre-selected agricultural high schools. The countries visited were: 
Thailand, Ptepublic of China, South Koref>, and Japan^ The stud^*^ tour 
was conducted under the auspices of the Ford Foundation Sponsored 
UP-Comell University Gradiiate c^ducation Program. 



Previous Work 

Professor Martin V. Jarmin, Head of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Kducption at UFCA and Visiting Professor J^rederick K. T* Tom 
visited Thailand, Malaysia, and Indonesia early in 1968; and Professors 
Severino Santos and Tom visited Taiwan and Japan later in the same 
year. T-ic primary purpose of these visits w^s to sturdy all aspects 
of the Agricultural Education pro^r^n includin*^ the training of 
teachers, a secondan^- purpose w^^s to solicit the cooperation of an 
individurl in each country v/ho vrould write a "state of the art" 
description cf Arrricultur^l h^ducr^tion in accord ^^ncc with ^n outline 
which was provided .2 

In his fin^^l report ;^s a Visiting Professor, Tom reported, 
"... The throo visitors undoubtedly benefited professionally from the 
study tour* Tnty were able to r-eet the nation^^l leaders in Agri- 
cultural hducrtion in the countries visited, tn see for themselves 
the ;vrogress being made in this field, pnd to discuss professional 
proulc^ms of mutual concern* "3 

The cooperative attitude of the professionals visited was 
later demonstrated by the receipt of the several articles requested* 
These articles, combined in one publication^ give a comprehensive 
overview of such aspects of Agricultural Educa^.ion in each country 
ds: history, administration, supervision, nature and scope cf 
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programs, tepchinn methods, facilities, te?>cher training, etc. 

The second study tour w?>s deliber?telY structured to build on 
?nd extend the initirl effort by: sendin^^ three st?ff members not 
involved in the first tour, including South Kore? pmong the countries 
to be visited, ^nd by supplement in the written mpterial resulting from 
the first tour with c^^se study reports of strong IocpI programs in 
the; four Asi--n countries visited. 



Purposes 

1, To observe and describe strong innovative programs of voc- 
ational •^/'riculture pt the seccndj»r«- school level in various Asian 
settings. 

?. To confirm end extend profcssionpl relationships with Agri- 
cultur^^l ii^luC'tion le-ders in Asi.-'n countries. 



Procedures 

Letters of ir.ruir/ were sent on February ?7, 1969 to the 
directors of ^igricultur ?1 Educ-^tion programs in Tuoil-nd, Republic of 
China, Japan, --'nd South Koren informin"^ then of tentative plans for 
the study tour *nd reruestinf informrtion concerning: innovative and 
outstanding loc.'-l programs, teacher training institutions, and contact 
persons with whom advance tour arrangements might be m?»de in each 
country. 

As a result of these inquiries offici^^l invitations were 
received from the directors to visit specific innovative and outstand- 
ing Iccfil programs, te-^cher training institutions, and ministries of 
education in all four countries. In each case p central office staff 
member was designated to coordinate details of the visit and to make 
internal travel Jirr?ngeraents» 

In order to systematize the collection of data, an interview 
schedule was developed, field tested, and revised. The schedule in 
its final form provided for the collection of detailed case study 
information concerning such aspects of a IocpI school program as: 
location, history, main agricultural enterprises in the area served 
by the school, trends in agriculture in the area, administration of 
the school, finrnning, purposes, curricula, main buildings, descrip- 
tion of site, water source, teaching st^^ff, admission reouireraents , 
student fees, eniollment, drop-outs, ev?lu.--t ion, methods of teaching, 
student organizations, land, crops, f-nimpls, equinment, practice 
reouirement, and adult education. 

In order to obtr'in naxiniir.i benefits at minimum expense, the 
studt"- tour w-'S !Tvde in r>m continuous .iourney. The order of visits 
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was Thailand, Republic of Chin?, South Kore^, Jpp«n, The tour 
group left Menil?» on September 2? «nc? returned on October ?0, 1969. 
An average of one vreek in o»ch countrv was spent in 

1. Briefing by directors of Agricultural Education anl the 
centrpl office st?»ff in the ministry of education. 

?. Conferences with the iif»ricultural Education department 
staff at the Je-^din/j teacher training institution. 

3. Iriterviews and conferences vdth the staff of loc?l agri- 
cultural schools pnd tourinr; their facilities. 

4* Between countrv and in-country travel. 

The case study reports were published earlv in 1970 end distri- 
buted to the members of the Department of Agricultural Education at 
UPCA, the libraries of the agricultural teacher training institutions 
and the a/^ricultural high schools under the Bureau of Vocational Educ- 
ation in the Philippines, the departments of agricultural education 
in the land-grant colleges in the United States, and to the host 
countries and institutions included in the study tour. 



CHIE^fG^'AI COLLEGh' OF AGRICULTURB. 

Chiengmai College of Agriculture is located at Mae Joe in the 
northwestern part of Thailand ppproxim?telv 600 kilometers by air from 
Bangkok and somewhat more than 50 kilometers from the Burma border, 
Re^^arly scheduled air service between Bangkok and Chiengmai is 
provided by Thai Airways making the school easily atoessible. 
Travelers preferring to journey by train must plan 16 hours for the 
750-kilometer trip if they so by "express". By bus or car the same 
trip involves 800 kilometers of "all-weather" roads and some 18-^4 
hours of travel. The IB kilometers from Chiengmai to Mae Joe are 
rande by car on a predominately hard-surfaced road which traverses the 
rice fields and small villages typical of this part of Thailand. 
Although Mae Joe itself is actually a thriving community, foreigners 
would usually find it more convenient to seek hotel accommodations 
in Chiengmai which has a population of around 70,000 »nd is the third 
largest city in the country. The mailing address of the school is 
Mae Joe. 



Agriculture of the Area 

Rice production is the prcdomin-'>nt fprmin,T enterprise in the 
area surrounding the school. However, some field crops including 
soybeans, pe?nuts, ^n6 tobfcco ^i?^ve comnprcial significance as do some 
fruits such ps long^n pnd lichi. 

Although small f^^mily fnrms of two to three hect'^.res are the 
rule, there is some trend toward larger, mechpnized commerci*>l fams. 
It WPS reported thnt the use of chemical inputs including fertilizers, 
pesticides, nnd herbicides is increpsinr. Desoite high land prices 
nearly all farmers o\m the land on vrtiich thev farm. And, in those 
c»ses where this is nrt true, the ten? its portion of the harvest is 
increasing from a trf^ditDon-^l ?5 per cent to as much as some cases as 
50 per cent. 



Histcr'^ of the School 

Th^ school was founded in 1934 to provide teaoner training in 
agriculture for the north. A two ye^.r training course was offered to 
achieve this purpose. 

From 1937 tc 1941, under the names of M?e Joe Vocational Agri- 
culture School (1937) -nd KaC' Joo Colle!»o of Agriculture (194^) the 
school undertook the training of persons for the Ministry of Agri- 
cultiire . 

In 194;' the. school wr-s d-vsi f^^^t-.d t h>- Hnivorsity of Agri- 
culture Preparatory School s-nd was given thu mi&sion of prepp'^ing 
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students for entrance into the College of Agriculture pt Kasetsart 
University • The school was renamed the Institute of Agriculture in 
1946 and its purpcse bec^?m£ the in-service traininf? of agricultural 
extension pgents» 

Duriji^'. the period 1947^1955, the school was transferred to the 
Ministrs^ of Education and desipyiated as the Mae Joe School of Agri- 
culture with the mission of training voung people for famine; at the 
higher secondary level • 

The present designation of Chiongraai College of Agriculture was 
given the school in 1955* From 1956 to 196P, the school trained 
teachers of agriculture in ^ two-year program at the grade 14 and 15 
level 2^nd continued the hi^i;her secondan^ program as before • Since 
196? thfc higher secv'^nd^^ry school (p:rades 11, 1?, ^nd 13) has continued 
to tr^in young men for farming rnd the purpose of the technical train** 
ing program (grrdes 14 ?»nd 15 ) h?^s been to proviHe training for 
prospective middle level employees in agriculture* 



Administration of the School 

Vocati^n^l agriculture at the hi?.her secondary level (Maw Saw 4> 
5, and 6) is taught in ?2 schools throughout the couTitry* Traditionally 
such instruction has been offered in specialized schools administered 
by the MinistiT^ of Educf^tion through its Department of Vocational 
Education* Chiengmai Agricultural College is an example of this adminis- 
trative arrangement. 

Within the school, the channels of authoritv ^^nd communication 
flow downward from the Director to the studv)nts in typical "line'' 
fashion* FIGURE 1. 

As the chief administrative officer, the duties of the Director 
include overall responsibility for the academic, business, and student 
affairs of the school as well as community' service activities* Candidates 
for the position of director, in such schools, ^re normally required 
to possess such qualifications as the follnwinp^f a minimum of five 
years of experience in te;^chin<^ a^^riculture, at least two or three years 
of experience as farm man; gcr in an agricultural school, a masters 
degree, and experience as he^d of academic affairs in an agricultural 
school. Directors are paid on n 1? months bpsis and may earn as much 
as 6,000 Baht/mo. (roughly 1?00 Philippine Pesos or 300 U.S. Dollars) 
dependinfC on such factors as the nijnber of departments in their school, 
the number of students c.nrollt;d, academic degrees earned, and years 
of service* In addition to cash salary, directors receive certain 
"in kind" privileges including free housing, electricity, water, and 
personal use of »n ^^utomobile (but not free gasolini;)* Mr* Vipata 
Boonsri Wangsei, a graduate of the University of the Philippines, 
Colle<?e of Agriculture, had served 1? years ^s Director of Chiengmai 
Agricultural ooilcgu: as of Septent)t^r 1969* 
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The Deputy Director of the schof^l assists the Director in carry- 
ing out his responsibilities pnd 9Cts as of ficer-in-cherge during the 
Director's f>bsence from c- ipus. He is rei-uired to meet the spne minimum 
qualifications as a Director with the exception th?t the masters decree 
may be waived. Hj is p?id on a 12-month basis. His salary/ is determined 
by the saik factors and he receives the s^me "in kind" privileges as the 
Director - except that he does not h^ve personal xxse of an automobile. 
Mr. Prasong Vorayos had just completed two years in this office as ef 
September 1969. 

The position of Head of Academic Affairs and that of the Head 
of Student Affairs were filled by a single individual as of September 
1969. This person serves as officer-in-charge durinfj the simultaneous 
absence of both the Director and Deputy Director and has iimiedaate 
charge of ?c?»demic and student, affairs. He is required to ftilUll 
the same minimum qua lificpt ions, his sal?ry is determined by the same 
factors, and he receives the same privileges as the Deputy Director. 

Department Heads of the College are in fact "head teachers." 
Their main administrative function is to coordinpto the activities 
of their respective Departments. 

Teaching Staff 

The faculty at Chien^jnai is composed of 36 male and two female 
teachers. Eighteen are holders of terching certificates awarded at 
completion of a one or two t^ear teacher training course, usually at 
an agricultural college. Thirteen teachers have bachelor's degrees. 
The remaining seven have earned both a bachelors and mast3rs degree. 

Kasetsart University was the most frequent source of pre- 
service training for the present faculty ~ followed by Chulalongkom 
University and Prasanmit College of Edxication. The pre-service 
training of ^0 per cent of the teachers included instruction in 
"methods of teaching." However, none had experienced "student teaching" 
prior to employment. 

Teachers at Chiengmai conduct a range of from 15 to 25 contact 
hours per week of classes and carry out a variet-"* of other assigned 
duties. 

Beginning teachers' salaries vary widely depending on degree 
status and the institution at which they received their training. 
Holders of te-'.ching certificates, with one or two years of education 
beyond the higher s-^condary school, who trained at ^n in-country 
college may stprt at 950 Baht/mo. (roughly 190 Philippine Pesos or 
47.50 U.S. Dollars). Holders of bachelors degrees from hif^h prestige 
universities such as Kasetsart or the University of the Philippines 
may start at salaries rsnging from 1100-1300 Baht/mo. (roughly 220-260 
Philippine Pesos or 55-65 U.S. Dollars). Beginners with bachelor's 
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degrees from high prestige Americrri universities my st^rt es hif»h as 
1600 Baht/mo. (roup;hly 320 Philippine Pesos or ftO U.S. Dollars). In 
addition to their cash salaries, teachers at Chiengmai enjoy certain 
privileges including free housing, electricit '•, and water; occasional 
distribution of farm produce "at cost", and limited transportation 
privileges. Alter the first year, "years of service" is the most 
important determinant of change in ? teacher's salary. 

The faculty at Chiengmai is an experienced group. During the 
school year 1968-69 the faculty counted only one beginning teacher 
in its ranks, 17 teachers with a range of from two to ten years of 
service, and 20 teachers with more than ten years of experience 
in tbis school . In addition, several teachers had taught for varying 
periods of time in other schools before comirfi!: to Chiengmai, 

The wain criteria cited by the iJirector for promotion of 
teachers in "rank or position" were: achievement of results, conduct, 
work load, devotion to duty, and cooperation, 

Durin/» the year September 1, 1968 to Aut;;ust 31, 1969, five 
members of the faculty participated in various in-service traininpc 
programs as 

Subject- 
Matter 



Tobacco 
Poultry 
Fisheries 

Veterinary 
Science 



Admission 

Students are admitted to or rejected from the higher level 
secondar:!;'^ program at Chien/fjnai Agricultural College on the basis of 
their performance on the followini? six criteria. 

1. Previous grades in school 

2. Entrance examination on f^ener'-l academic subjects 

3. V/ritten aptitude test 

4. Physical test including an 1^* kilometer "walk and run" from 
Chiengmai uity to the s chool site (nine kilometers for girls). 

5. Physical examination and appearance 

6. Personal interview. 
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Program Length of Number of 

held at program teachers 

Chiengmai 9 days 2 

•Kasetsart University 15 days 1 

Dept. of Fisheries, 15 days 1 
Bangkok 

Dept. of Livestock, 1 month 1 

Chiengmai 
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student Pegs 

/ilthouf,h no tuition is charged at Chiengmai the student is 
recuired to pay certain fees. On a per school year basis these include: 

. ♦ • 1, Room 200 Baht 

2. Meals 2000 Baht 

3 . Miscellaneous 660 Paht 

Total 2860 Baht (572 Philippine 

Pesos or 143 U.S. 
Dollars) 



Enrollment 

Durin^; the school year 1968-69 some 548 students, including; 
40 girls, were enrolled in the vocational agriculture pro«Tram iflt the 
higher secondary level. In addition, 218 students (all males) were 
enrolled in the two year post-secondary technical program. The number 
of drop-outs reported was extremely low: five from the vocational 
agriculture program pnd one from the post-secondary technical program. 



School Facilities 



The school site consists of 1600 rai (256 hectares or 640 acres)* 
of flat l?nd located in the open country. This land is utilized as 
follows : 



Tobacco production 

Rice production 

Soybean production 

Com production 

Vegetable growing 

Orchard (lonjf^an and gufva) 

Fish ponds 

Permanent pasture 

Teak forest 

School plant 

Total 



- 150 rai (24 hectares or 60 acres) 

- 120 rai (19 hectares or 4^^ acres) 

- 50 r?i (8 hectares or 20 acres) 

- 50 rai (8 hectaras or 20 acres) 

- 15 r?i (?. hectares or 6 acres) 

- 30 rai (5 hectares of 12 acres) 

- 4 rpi (1 hectare or 2 acres) 

- 100 rai (16 hectares or 40 acres) 

- 800 rpi (IPC hectares or 320acres) 

- 281 rai (45 hectares or 112 acres) 

1600 rai (256 hectares or 64O acres) 



The school has a v-^riety of buildings of varying ages vrtiich 
provid'=i space for administration, classrooms, dormitories, cafeteria, 
faculty housinq:, animal housine;, af»ri cultural mechanics, etc. Six 
new buildings have been added durinf^ the years 196B and 1969 as a 
result of the Loan Pro.iect for the Improvement of Vocational Education 
(referred to as the L.I.V.E. Project). Thsy Include administration, 
clapsroom, cafeteria, poultry', swine, and cattle buildings. These 
buildin/?3 were designed bv Japanese architects and are built of 



Approximate equivalents throughout this paragraph. 
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permanent building m^teriala* Thev contrast sh^^rply with the older 
wooden structures which predominate on the campus. The buildings are 
widely scattered and the s\n:nmetr\?^ of their arrangement is not immediately 
evident to the visitor • 

The anira?^l population of the school is ouite sizeable and is 
composed as follows: 



The larger items of farm eouipnent include four tractors, ond 
hand tractor, a rice harvester, a sprayinf» machine, a feed grinder, 
a mowinr; machine, and a rice mill* Additional eouipinent for the 
Farm Mechanics Department, recommended by the California State 
Polytechnic Colle*?e-AID Contract Team, has been ordered under the 
L.I*V»F.» Projects The Cal-Poly Team has also suggested the purchase 
of a 900-1200 GPM capacity centrifugal pump with an 80-90 BHP at 
??.50 RPM, Diesel, six cylinder engine to meet the irrigation needs of 
the college. 



Fiiiancing 

During the past year the total operatineT budget of the school 
(excluding: capital improvements) was approximately tJiree million Bahts 
(600,000 Philippine Pesos or 150,000 U.S. Dollars)* It was reported 
that roughly two-thirds of this amount came from government budget 
sources and one-third from the eaminf^s of the school. 



Purposes and Curricula 

It was reported that the purpose of the Higher Secondary Level 
(Grades 11, 12 and 13) Program in Vocational Agriculture is to train 
semi-skilled a.^ricultural workers. ^ imiform generrl curriculum 
composed of ^academic and agricultural subjects is offered throughout 
the country^ At the time of this visit the curriculum was in the 
process of revision and was not available for detailed study. However, 
it was reported th?»t the new curriculum mav provide for consolidation 
of several courses now extending over two semesters into courses of 
one semester duration to allow: 



Beef Cattle 
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Swine 
Goats 
Sheep 



Carabaos 
Chickens 
Ducks 
Turkeys 



1. More I'Bboratory practice for such courses as chemistry, 
botanv, zoolog:*'^, r*n6 physics. 
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2, More field prectice in rgricultural production, agricultural 
economics, nnd agricultur?l mechanics courses. 

3. Allocation of class time on a. "50 per cent theory and 50 
per cent laborator^r f>nd field practice" basis. 

The purpose of the two year technical program offered at the 
post upper secondai*y level (grades 14 to 15) was reported to be the 
training of technicians for employment in various agricultural occu- 
pations. A specialized agriculture curriculum allowing for concentra- 
tion in either animal science, plant science, agricultural business 
and economics, or agricultural mechanics is offered. The administra- 
tion plans to add agricultural extension and home economics as other 
fields of concentration by 1970. 



Teaching Kethods Utilized at the Secondan'" Level 

The teachers interviewed at Chiengmai reported that the teachiniE; 
procedures most often used were (in rank order): (1) lecture, 
(2) demonstration, (3) laboratory, (4) field practice, and (5; field 
trips to successful local farms. They further reported that they 
prepared written lesson plans for ^>bout 70 per cent of their units of 
instruction. These plans were reviewed by their administrative 
superior. When asked for the titles of the m^in textbooks used in 
individual courses they hpd no difficulty in citinf» an impressive list 
of titles and authors. 

The teachers said that they considered the discipline in their 
classroom to be democratic rather than authoritarian. 

Notebooks for each course are kept bv the students and are 
considered important to the eaifting of hi^^h grades. 

The teachers informed us that the learning of their students 
was measured most frequently by oral and written tests (in that order), 
•/ritten examinations for each course are sent out by the Ministry of 
Education and the outcomes are considered "serious business" bv the 
teachers. 

Occupational experience is provided in at least three forms 
by the school. They are: field practice on the school farm. Individual 
productive enterprise projects conducted at home, and group productive 
enterprise projects conducted on school land by menijers of the Future 
Farmers of Thailand. 

Six hours per week of field practice is required of all students 
enrolled in the higher level secondary school. Technical students 
are reouired to perform a total of 200 hours of field pr^octice during 
the two year period in which they receive trpinjnp. It was reported 
that classroom instruction on typical farm .iobc such as prcparin": the 
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seedbed, trpnsplpnting rice seedlings, and ppplvinp; fertilizer is 
followed by actual field practice *^more than 80 per cent of the time"* 
The person who teaches a f^iven t^rm job also supervises field practice 
involvinr^ that farm job. However, students seldom if ever pprticipete 
In making management decioions concerning the school projects* The 
grade given for field work is determined by: amount of work, ouality 
of work, behavior, seriousness, and punctuality'** Students do not 
receive t-^ngible remuneration for field practice* 

Some experimentation is underway at Chiengmai with individual 
productive enterprise projects conducted on --^ome farms by students 
commutinp; to the school from their homes* Teachers reported that 
thev visit each bcrj^^^s project three or four times a year for super- 
vision purposes usini^ a bicycle for transportation* 

Group production enterprise projects were reported as one of 
the mr-^in activities of the loc^^l chr^pter of the Future Farmers of 
Thailand* Such projects included vegetable growinfr, rice production, 
raisinrr various an.'m^^is, and tho cultivation of orchids and other 
flowers* It wrs observed that a hi-.^h proportion of tho FFT members 
reside in separate living ouarters which they have constructed from 
locally available materials ^nd cook their own food* 

The i*uture Farmers of Thailand is apparently a recent innova- 
tion at Chiengmai* It was reported that 3^' boys comprise the member- 
ship* In addition to conducting tho group prcducticn enterprise 
projects mentioned above, the ^roup last year built "annexes for school 
houses" as an extension activity and "spra^.'ed public areas" in the 
community to contrrl insects. It was reported i-hat the local ch;^pter 
elects officers, holds freouont meetin.^s, has a written biKlfet, plans 
and carries out a written program of activities, and keeps treasurer's 
accounts -^nd written minutes of meetinp:s* Vo paraphernalia is used in 
meetings* Decisions concerning? which productive projects to conduct 
and the establishment of work priorities are arrived at in ^roup 
meetings* 



Trainin/! Program for Hill People 

Durin ' the period September 1, 196ft to August 31, 1969, two 
different groups of hill people received intensive training at 
Chiengm^i agricultural College* Since the clientele and the procedures 
utilized in organizing -"nd conduct inp: the two training programs were 
essentially the sane, only tho second program held from. Farch 20-April 25, 
1969 is described here* 

About a week prior to the beginning of the course, 45 village 
leaders and/or other young men selected by vill^^ge le-^ders of the 
Mao, Yao, and Karen hill peoples arrived nt the college* Ranging in 
age from 16 to 36, th^.. enrolle^i^s represented villages in three 
provinces of northwestern Thril'-nd located '^lon'^ the Burma border* 
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During the first weeks of their st-v ?t the school, the enrollees 
built living cunrters frcan rerdilv ?v?il'ble loc-1 mfteri?ls, attended 
orientation sessions, p.-rticip-tod in recreftion^l -activities, ?nd 
contributed ideps for the instruct ionrl profi^ram. 

The course of study actually followed wos evolved from a three 
step process, 

1. The school officifls obtained the f-civice of the border 
police serving in the provinces from which the enrollees were drawn. 

2. The enrollees and other village le^-ders were invited to 
contribute their ide^'^s concerning instructiOTipl needs. 

3. The Director of the college, using his intimate knowledge 
of the hiunen «ind physical resources of the school, mr'de the final 
decision. 

The course of study for the second trp.ining session einphasiaed: 

Preparation of seedbeds 

Propagation of plants 

Use of fertilizers 

Use of funp,icides and insecticides 

Backyard vegetable ftardenin.fj 

Backyard fruit production 

Raising poultn' 

Swine production 

Cfttle husbandry' 

Animal diseases 

Use of vaccine serum 

Thai language 

Classes were held on the followiag daily Schedule : 

8:00 a.m. - 12 noon Agricultural classes 
1:00 p.m. - 4t00 p.m. Agricultural classes 
8:00 p.m. - 900 p.m. Thai language 

Three factors had a direct influence on the teaching procedures 
utilized in tho training sessions. (1) Communication problems 
existed between the enrollees drawn from the different hill peoples 
as well ins between the teachers '•nd enrollees. These difficulties 
could bo onlv partially overcome by "within the group" interpreters. 
(2) The previous foniipl education of the enrollees was variable and 
at best limited. (3) It was hoped that at least some of the enrollees 
would teach new skills and knowled?;e upon thf ir return to the village. 
As a result, demonstrations, pr?ctice, use of live materials, and 
discussion in that order were most commonly used in tef>chinn the 
course. Lectures in this sattin/-^ proved quite in-^^ffectu?*! «nd were 
replaced by bric-f explanations :>nc? instructions «»iven as a supplement 
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to other teaching techniques* 

In addition to instruction thc^ Fsoup engaged in ^ nuni:>er of 
recreationpl activities including soccer, movies, sight-seeing, pnd 
a dinner party given by thi^ I^iroctort No jtttempts were mede to 
organize the group in any formal way beyond tb^ necessities of the 
above instruct ion^^l and recreational pursujts^ 

Follow^^up of the two programs is being carried out by the 
"area anti-communistic activities coordinator" and four helpers^ 
It WPS reported that they hold meetings in the villages from which 
the enrollees (village leaders and their nominees) are drawn* The 
meetings are followed by inspection of the agricultural projects 
with the village leaders at which tin^ on-farm instruction^ including 
suggestions for improvement, are given* 

The Director reported that the program has been well received 
by both the villrge les»ders of the hill people ^nd the govemment* 
Plans are in progress to (1) continue the training program for hill 
people with emphasis on servin/^ young farmers and (?) to create a 
"Center for Vocational Training" for new recruits of the Department 
of Community Development "who aspire to become rural development 
agents"* The trainees will be universit-^' grpduatf^s who have been 
selected for training in agricultural technic ues to be used in up- 
country districts in helping each community develop local resoiirces* 



Yoxxng Farmer Class 

During the period June 10, 1968 to March 15, 1969, the school 
conducted a spedial program for IC "TiToun^ farmers" between the ages 
of 16-20 years* Host of these youn«; men were school drop-outs who 
wished to pass entrance exrminations so they could continue their 
education* They have lived at the school and devot.ed full-tirae to 
t>>eir studies. 

The course of study for this group was determined by (1) the 
nature of the entrance examination with its emphasis on academic 
subjects, (?) practical training vJiich will be useful in earning a 
livin;^ in case of failure on the entrance examinations, (3) the 
wishes of the enrollees, and (4) the final decision of the Director* 
As a result of the interplay of these factors the course of study has 
emphasized: chemistrv, biologv, english, mathematics, vegetable 
gardening, soils nnd fertilizers, fruit crope, poultry and food 
preservation. 

The group has follov/ed a schedule: which included classwork 
from 6 a#m. to noon and field work from 1 p.m* to 4 p#m* each day# 
The main teaching procedures used with this group have been (in order 
of freouency): lecture, practice, field trips, ?»nd examinations. 
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In ?ddit:.on the ^jroup has eng;»ged in cert?»in recreational 
activities such j^s so^icer, bdsketbfill, pnd attendinrr occasional movies 
or slide shovdnr;s. 

This program tr»c described bv the Director ps an attempt by 
the school to neet thvs needs of r p^rticuler out-of-school f^roup 
interested in the bro?^d fi^ld of agriculture. It is ?n example of 
the schools flexibility ?nd vdllinfmess to serve the special needs of 
the local citizenr>''. 



Participation in L«I rV.E. 

The Locn Project for the Improvement of Vocational Education, 
involves ten af^ricultural schools in Thailand including Chiengmai 
Agricultural College:. Directed by the Department of Vocational 
Education of thy Ministry of Ed.ication, with tochnical assistance from 
California St.?.t6 Poljrttchnic College working under contract with USAID, 
the pro.icct has undcrt?kon a massive upgrading of the s chools involvW.5 
Some of the highlights of tht L.I.V.E. pro.iect thus far are: 

1. P.r^cticn of r.uch need-sd buildings. 

?. Prccurement of euuipmsnt needed for the improvement of 
instruction and farmin*? programs. 

3. Dvvolopnv^nt of farm plans including irrigation installations. 

4. Holding of numerous vrorkshops for twachers on such sub;}ects 
as Ifcsson plannintr, '*ops, agricultural mechanics, poultry, dairy, etc. 

5. Povicion of the curric "'um for the higher level secondary 
schools • 

6. Enlistnr.nt of privritvv commercial enterprises and government 
ag«ncifcs in im-.roving the r.gricultural schools through such contributions 
as teaching '-^i:'.-^ prorluct crmpl^.s, SRods, plrnt mrterials, fertilizers, 
pesticides,' ruscurcc persons, and loan of eouipment and resource 
persons for v/orkDhops, etc. 



Evalua tion (By tv-^ Dir^clpr) 

Progress tovrrd achievement of the purposes of the school is 
determined by: 

1. Follovr-up studies of graduates 

2. Annual program reviews by the Ministry of Education 

3. Scores made by students on Ministrv of Education examinations. 

The most r-c^cc-^nt folla^r-up study conducted by the school, 
through tho ^uopic. s of the alumni association, concemed the 200 
graduates of the high.'r level secondanr school in 1966, Although 
analysis of tho data., obtained by means of cue stionn« ires, was 
incomplete as of this visit e?irly computations indicated that 60 
per cent of tb-> i^r-^d'ntc^ hn6 boen accepted for two ye^r technical 



trfiinin? pro^r^ms in various agricultural colleges, 35 per c-ent were 
employed by government ministries, .^nd five per cent were engpged in 
frrrain*?. 

Previous exp^rienco indicates th?t of the 69 grsduates of the 
two-ye?r tcchniCi«l progr?m (in 196G), one-third vdll continue their 
tduc?tion 9t f»n ?dv?nced educstion?l institution xvhile two-thirds 
will se^k employment. Technical gr»du?tes from Chiengmai hpve no 
difficulty in obt^^ining government or private employment commensurate 
with their trpininr;, it w^»s reported. 

Tn, Director s?>id thrt he considered the outstanding strengths 
of tho educational program to be: 

1. The opportunity for the- students to pursue specialized 
prof^r^ms durinr thv technical traininf. course, 

2. The preparation rect-iv^d by the higher secondary level 
graduates for either further rgricultiu-'-^l education or for employ- 
ment in agriculture. 

By the s^m-j taken he considered the main weaknesses of the 
progr?ni t-o lit; in the 

1. Meed for cxt.-ndinf^ th^. specialized program of the technical 
trainin?: program to include ? third ve?^r, 

2, Need for r one year te-cher tr;»ining program to follow a 
throe ye?r technic s-l program* 

3, Greater emphasis on science, m»thero;«tics, and other basic 
svb,iects , 

4. The attempt, to train secnndan' students for farming at such 
»n imm^nture stage of their lives. 

E xemplar £nd Innovative Features ( /.s viewed bv the study-tour participants) 

Several features of the progrpra ;»t Chiengmai Agricultural 
College were p^-^rticularly notcworth'"-. Each contributed a unique 
dimension to the oua.lity of tho vocational agriculture progr^^m. Each 
was based on an iden which h^s provt.n particularlv viable under Thai 
conditions. And each appeared to hold consider'-^ble promise for that 
wide spectrum of persone - including touchers, teacher trainers, 
administrators, res<;;^rchers, and others - seeking innovative ideas 
for try-out in, adaptr-^tion to, .'»nd ultimate adoption for the improve- 
ment of vocational --agriculture in their own countrif-s. 



1, The school is sensitive to the continuinf^ agricultural 
uducaticn needs of tht^ larger communitv in vMch it is located and 



has responded with programs involving 

- Imaginative approaches 

- Flexibility 

- Massive commitment of resources, and 

- Cooperation with numerous other agencies of the government • 

The excellence of the school's efforts in the c^rea of continuing? 
education is attested to by 

- The training program for hill people 
The specirl program for school dropM:)Uts 

- Pl^^ns for a young farmer program, and 

- Flr^ns for training recruits of the Department of Community 
Development who aspire to become rural development agents in up-^ 
country districts # 

2« The instructional profcr?m& offered to in-school students 
at both the hicjher secondary and the technical training levels are 

- Dynamic in orientation 

- Development s^l in nature 

- Oriented to the future needs of the learners, anu 

- Spiced with t?xperimentation» 

These characteristics are evidenced by 

- A growing dissatisfaction with the disparity between the 
maturity level of students end their enrollment in preparation for 
farming at the hifther secondary level. 

- The scnool's participation in the curriculum revision efforts 
of the L^I.V.E. Project. 

- The earnest attempts by tho school to supplement classroom 
instruction with nBaningful practice. 

- The presence of innovations such as the Future Fanners of 
Thailand. 

- Pl-^ns for extending; the specialized technical program to 
include more extensive training -^nd new emphr^ses such as teacher 
training, agricultur ^-^1 extension, and home eccnonics. 

3. Serious attempts arc bcine made to provide educationally 
meania^ful pr^^ctice \>*iich will supplement classroom instruct ion « 
Of special note in this connection are 

- The current efforts, in concert with other schools in the 
L.I.V.E. Project to improve student laboratory experience through 
more appropriate; schedulin,^, purchase of needed equipment, erection 
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of new buildin';s, ^nd in-service tr?ininf» of te*»chers. 

- Thf utilizGt ion of three distinct types of occupptionnl 
experience programs includino; field prj^ctice, individuf^l prodtictive 
enterprise prelects, pnd group productive enterprise projects. 

- The orientption of field practice to the educationpl needs 
cf students so th?t classroom instruction on ?. ^i^en farm job is 
followcid by pctual field pr?>ctice under th*-- supervision of the spme 
clpssroom teacher. 

4. The policy of enlistinr private conmercial enterprises 
pnd govtsrnment agencies in improvin<T the p;»riculturel schools, 
carried out by the L.I.V.E. ^ro.icct, h^s resulted in m?ny direct end 
indirect benefits: 

- It hos mrde the latest developments of resfi^rch rgencies 
and business avpilsble to school personnel. 

_ F»rminft practices nnd te?>chin(? mpteripls hrve been constantly 
updated. 

* Better fiold trips, demonstrations, and workshops hftve been- 
mp.de possible. 

- Observation, pr'-^cticc, md use of new ecuipfftient, materials, 
and prnctices hrvo re.sulted. 

It has shovm that "Everywher^^ in Thail-nd people are 
interested and willing to help improve education. This interest *•* 
can be a major help to the vocational agriculture prorram," 
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TAlAfAri PROVTKCIAL TACYUAN SENIOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL AND BIDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL 

T?iwan Frovincial Tpovu^n Senior Vocation?! A';ricultur;»l and 
Industrial Schccl is located -"t T^oyuan, T-^iw?n, Fepublic of China, 
T?>OYUpn is f> city of ppproyimrtely 5^^X50 people in" northern Tf>iw?n, 
some ten miles to the southwest of Taipei. Foreigners visitini^ ths 
school find it convenient to loc^fe rt one of the hotels in Tpipei and 
to utilize taxi service to ^nd from the school. Despite the somewhpt 
more rurpl scene in "^^oyurn, the foreigner t.mvellinf^ the excellent 
h?rdsurf<?ced rof«ds between the two cities hps difficulty in recoOTi- 
zinr his aep?rture from one city rnH his entr^ into the other. The 
school site is surrounded by s> blend of suburban and farming ?>ctivitiea. 
The mpilin? address of the school is: No. ILL. ?nd Section, Chengkung 
Road, Taoyuan. 



ARriculture of the Area. 

The m^in comraercifil farming enterpris^js in the area bordering 
the school nrc rice, oranges, vegetables, and svrine. About five years 
ago (1964), a large reservoir was completed near the school site which 
supplies irrigation water to the school and nearly all of the farms 
in the area, a number of trends have accompanied the availability of 
irrigation water inclndiiiP: the use of higher yielding varieties of 
rice, increased use cf commercial fertilizers and insecticides, and 
increased mechanization: (one-third now use tractors). As a result, 
higher yields are obtained than in the past. However, due to the 
increase in population density and the use of land for purposes other 
thpn farming, the proportion of farmers in the population in the 
T^^oyuan are.--' decreasin,^. In addition there is a trend to pursue 
farming as ^ part-time job and many fanners aro simultaneously 
engaged in off-frrm employment. 



History of the ochool 

This school was initially founded by the Japanese on April 25, 
IW PS the Hsin Chu County Troyunn Vocational A^triculture Hinh School. 
After the restorr>tion of Triw-n to Chin^, » new program was introduced 
featuring a three-year junior department and a three year senior 
department. At that time the junior department followed a general 
agricultural curriculum but the senior department was divided into 
two divisions: horticulture and agronomy. In 195?, the 4-H club was 
fonned and the divisions of animal husbandry and of veterinary were 
added. Two years later (195^) the school was reorganized as a pilot 
school and the process of converting the horticulture division into 
comprehensive agriculture wns initiated. The farm mechanics division 
was establish«u in 19^0. Since then the pr^-ctical skill and art 
training center was added in 1962. 
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Beci^.ubo of its excellent f^^cilities, scenic campus, outstanding 
faculty, pnd Iccption, the ochool h^'^s bpccme ? show plf^ce for visitors 
?nd guests from bCLh Trdwrn ^nd r»bro^d# 



Adainist ration of tVv^ S chool 

In Decenbor 1932 c:ep?r?t3 laws were proraulgpted by the 
Ministn^ of Education for high schools, normr-l schools, pnd vocptional 
schools* AS ^ result, the re^^L?r hi^^h school ^nd the vocational 
school were seper?ted» This system is still followed^ A totrl of 
41 fif^jriculturrl vocntionrl schools were reported in 1963 by the 
iMinistn^ of Educr^ion. 

The Principal is thL. chiof administrative officer of the 
school. Ho is cx}>rcto(l to follovj the principles of eduo^^tion, 
economics, intettr'^ticii 0." discipline rnd teechinR, 5»nd integration 
of omploynont .-nd (±-\c?tion. As the le^^Hor of his staff he should do 
his utmost in prcmocin^" cdac^'tional pro6»r?^ms and sot a f^ood ex?=^mple 
for ^^11 ot.herr-^ His .m^I^; cnti:r. .?ro: (1) to pl^^n, improve, and 
develop the cchoc yrcir: ^'^, (?) to p3x>scribr nnd screen school 
rej^lptions, ! ^ ^ i.o:.,t tw.^che.^s-, (/J to ^^ppoint rdministr^tive 
8t£;ff members, (5) to c^../-r.'jf -.^ rri ';uide te^chin^? v/ork, (6) to 
encour^.^e te/^chcic to cr.-iduc*. recrj^rch v^rk r^nH to help teechers in 
pursuin^^ ^^dv^nccd studies, [7) to sturdy student's schol^^stic records 
and their conditions c^f he'\lt!i cMd por3on?^l thou^^hts, (8) to inspect 
school buildinr;5 rnc^ f^-'cilitit s, (9) to h^^ndle officir^l correspondence, 
(10) to prep?^rc cchooj. bud^riots, (11) to preside over school meetin^rs; 
and (1?) to provide lirison with other ^^gencies. 

Sfcfnior hirh school principals must be physic-'^ lly ^*nd mor^^lly 
sound ^nd cutrt-^a^Iin;^ in f;enerrl -c-^demic knovrledf^e. They must h^ve 
^^t lerst one of th' followin'^ ^u^lificrtions (re'^uired of .iunior 
high school principals): 

(1) Grr'du''-t'-:rj from th:- educi^tion dep^^rtment of educ£»tion 
cclle^o) cf r Chir.^ se or foroi^^n normal imiversity, or from department 
of college.' of t!je fi-n.o university having completed ?0 pcpdemic credits 
of educational coTir'^cs. Thoy must h^^vc served more th^n two ye.'^rs in 
the educrtion -1 fi Id v'ith outst^^^ndin^ records • 

(2) Gr-'C-^** t ..-^ "rc". rn^.r dcpr.rtmr nt of Chinr;se or foreign 
university or r^nio:' n-r::'^i dc-p^rtment or special norm^^l dep;»rtment 
^nd servod r.rr l.h-n tUr^ x^ yerrs in the educ^tion^-^l field with 
outstrndin?^ rcccuvir . 

(3) Gr^^/.r^' :^ :rc- ^ chin?c : or foroi^rn tcchnic-l institute 
^nd served rcr*: t!-. f^v* .v^'I:. in t h** fi^ld of education with 
cutstftndinr r;;ccr^j. 
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In addition the senior h±^ school princip?*! should have at 
lerst one of the follovdn^ ru?.lific^^tionsr 

(1) Served professor or full-time lecturer at college of 
art ^Dd science of college of education of ? n^tion^l luiiversit^'' for 
more th?n one year* 

(2) Served ? senior officer of provincial or city educ/^tional 
administrative organizations with outstanding records. 

(3) Served as principrl of junior high school for more then 
three years with outstandin;^ records. 

(4) Served as de^n of studies or de^>n of students at public 
high school (with senio^ department) for more than four vears with 
outstanding records. 2 

The total cash salary and ellow^^nces of high school principals 
may be as high as ?f'00 N.T. Doll?rs/mc. (iJ80 Philippine Pesos or 
70 U.S. Dollars). Aside from sal?»ries and allowances in cash there 
are also "in-kind" rations, such as rice, kerosene oil, edible oil, 
srlt, etc. In addition the Principal receives free housing and the 
use of a motor vehicle (for business only). 

Mr. Wang Nien-Lieh had served 13 years as Principal at the 
time of this visit in l-^te September, 1969 • 

The chf^nnels of ^'uthority »nd commimicption \dthin the school 
flow downward from the Principal through department heads to teachers 
and st?ff in typic?^l "line'* organization. The six departm^ t s of the 
school are: educcticn^l affairs, discipline, general affairs, 
pr?^ctice, accounting; ^n6 budget, rnd personnel. FIGURE 2. The head 
of the department of educational affairs serves as Acting-Principal 
during necessary absences of the Principal. In the event that both 
ere ?>bsent the ho?*d of the dep^^rtment of discipline acts as the 
officer in chrrge. 



Teaching St^ff 

The faculty Taoyuan consists of 50 male and 20 female 
teachers • Twenty of the males from this group are agriculture 
teachers. Cf this ?0 it wes reported thf^t 15 are holders of 
bachelor's degrees and that five are not. 

Chung Hsing Universitv w^^ s the most frecuent source of pre- 
service trrininr for the present faculty - fcllovred by National 
Taiwan University and Ping Tong Junior Agriculture College. Thirty- 
five per cent of the teachers (seven tr^^ined by the Agricultural 
Education Department of Chung Hsin^r University) were tr^^ined in 
"methods of teaching" and experienced "student te^^ching" during their 
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pre-sei^ice prep?^r?^tion. 

Te-^cners at Trovu^nn conduct r r^riRe of from If to ?5 cont5>ct 
hours per week of cl-sses and earn'' out ^ variety of otherpssippied 
dut ies. 

The stprtiii,^ s?^l?ries of hifth scHnol te?»chers ape fixed 
in rcccrdance with the p^^^-rson's academic records* One step incre?^se 
is m^^do epch yc^r in rccordrnce with the number of ye?»rs of service 
up to the ceilinR* Iho renge of cash salaries pnd ^llowences for 
senior hierh school te^^chers is 1600 to 2500 ?I.T. Dollars per month 
(160 to 250 Philippine Pesos or 40 to 62.50 U.S. Delia rs). "Aside 
from Si^lrries in c^sh, there eie r^lso in kind-retions, such ?s 
rice, kerosene J, ^-diblo oil, srlt, etc*" ^obl schools provide 
hcusinr^ for teachers. Terchers f>rn enployed for 12 months of the 
year* 

Of tho 20 p^riculture teachers T?»oyu?^n, 12 hr.d taught 
more th-n ton yenrs ^ this school, six h?d tnught there fromtv/o 
to ten ye^rs, and only two were first* year te^^chers. 

Thtt main criteri-^ cited by the He^^d of the Department of 
Educetion?l ^^ff^irs for promotion of ter-chnrs in "r^nk or position" 
were: length of service, degree, rnd pdministrrtive duties performed^ 
Df^partmc-nt he?ds (except for accounting -^nd personnel) are appointed 
by the Principal ^•^fter ^pprcvrl by the supervisory educational 
agency. Tho appointment of Chinese hif'b school teachers follows the 
"invitation" system. In princtipL , the- first "invitation" is for a 
period of one semestc-r '3nd subseruent ones pre for a period of one 
ye«*r* The Princip^^l selects the; best -.qualified persons as teachers 
Ttnd submits their namr.-s to tho supervison'' educational agency for 
approval. 

Durin>5: the past five years, four or five te^^chet^s from 
T-oyu-'^n have- attended workshops of from one to four weeks duration 
at Chunp^, Hsing University. The v:orkshops have dealt with s'^ch 
subjects forestry, soil ?^nd wpter conservation, and supervision 
of 3tud^^nt teachers. 



Admission 

In order to gain admission as a refnalar student at Taoyuan a 
student must: 

1. Be graduate of the junior hi/^h school or eouiv^lent. 
2* Have good heali.h and be free of abnormr»lities« 
3* Ti^ke an entr^^nce examination on '^crdemic s:\bjects - and 
if ho has previously studied at a junior voc^tion^l agriculture 
school he must take an ex'min!?tion on agricultural subjt^cts. 
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Student Fees 

According to Articles 6? r.nd 69 of Section 11 oY the Revised 
VccatioHc'^l School Regulations, "Voc^t^on?! schools, in principle, 
shf^ll not charge tuition xinless with the ;f^pprov^l of the superior 
educational agency., » if necessen^, vocational schools m?y collect 
a minimun omount of fees fcsr m^^terirls used for practical tr^^ining.'^ 

At Troyuan it was reported th?>t the current fees per year 
are approximately 

1. Tuition and fees 1700 NT Dollars 

2. Meals 2400 NT Dollars 

3t Room 500 NT Dollars 

4. Books 200 NT Dollars 

Total .... 4800 NT Dollars (480 

Philippine Pesos 
or 120 U.S. Dolla 

However, in practice only ^bout 15 per cent of the current 
student body roop. ^^nd board at the school. Thus, for ^ student 
livino: at hor.r -nd commuting to T?oyurn the tot^l fees are 1900 
NT Dollr^rs per year (190 Philippine Pesos or 47*50 U.S. Dollars). 



Enrpllingnt 

The current enrollment for the school ye^^r 1969-70 was 
reported to be 974 boys and 35 girls- Of this nimber 625 boys and 
35 girls wer;i enrolled in ^^^riculture. This letter group wrs distri- 
buted amon^ the several p^riculturrl curricula as follows: 

1. Anim-^l husb^^ndrv f^nd veterinary . . . 200 



2. Farm mochr^nics 143 

3. Comprehensive agronomy 98 

4^ AgricultuTf^l extension . 97 

5. Horticulture 87 

6. HomemAkin^^ 35 (g irls) 

Total 660 



The number of drop-outs was reported to be low. During the 
school ye.'^r 1968-69, onlv 38 (five per cent) of the 710 students 
enrolled in r^gricultui'e did not complete the school ye^r. 



School y::»cilities 

The school site occupies r total of 43 hectares (106 acres)* 



Approximate equivalents throughout this paragraph. 
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of land which is utilized ?s follows: 



- Rice, vogetrbles, citrus, pf^paya. 



18 hectares (45 ?cres) 
13 hectares (32 ocres) 
(nominal) 



ornpmentr->ls, and p?^sture 

- For*est 

- Pond .... 

- School plnnt ?^nd others • • 



IP hectares (29 acres) 



There are 2? classrooms, six offices, two libraries, two 
laborr»tories, and one visual hfll, specimen room, apparatus room, food 
processing laboratory, office of physical and moral training, first 
ai^ stJ^tion, coop stort, and auditorium. Also a training center 
for practical skill and art, farm mechanics shop, clinic for domestic 
animals, greenhouse, armonn'', lath house, -^nd incubation room. There 
are four rehouses, sevt^n cowsheds, two compost houses, one deep well, 
25 faculty housin,;; buildings, four f.-rm-h^^nds housing buildin.^js, one 
dormitorv for students, rnd various shops for the industrial training 
program. 

Animals for instruct i on "1 purposes include lU pigs, nine cattle, 
two carabaos, 200 chickens, ten rrbbits, nine ducks, and four turkeys. 

>^en askr^d to list the major items of fj^rm eouipment, the 
farm man^-^er reported one four wheel tractor, four hand tractors, rnd 
four power sprayers, 

FinrncinjE» 

The total operating budget of the school, eycludinr: c^^pital 
improvements, for the previous school year was reported to be approxi- 
mately three million HT Dollars (300,000 Philippine Pesos or 75,000 
U.G. Dollars). This sum was entirely from government sources. 



Purposes jtnd Curriculum 

The educational .-^ims of agricultur-'^l voc-Ttional schools 
adopted by the Fourth National t-duc-^iion Conference (1961) follow: 

1. To te^ch students knowledge ;>nd skills reouired by modem 
farmers -'.id to tr^in basic farm technicians in order to facilitate 
agricultur-'-l improv<-ment and accelerate farm production. 

2. To cultivate the spirit of service -•'nd leadership of the 
youth in order to improve the- living standard of rur-1 people, and to 
strengthen rur^-^l reconstruction. 

3. To mpkfc th- agricultural voc^'tional school a reconstruction 
and education center of the local rural community to improve Ibrmers' 



modem knowledge and skills .6 
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The Teiw^-^n Provinci?^! Tf^oyurn Senior Voc*»tionpl ^griculturfl 
?nd Industrial School offers six specialized curriculr (divisions of 
study) ralrted to .'Agriculture-. They re: 

1» Comprehensive ••^grcnonry 

2 . Horticulture 

3. Anim'^1 husb^^ndry .'>nd veterinary 

4. Fp.rra mechanics 

5. A^,ricultural extension, ?nd 

6. Home economics. 

The October 1963 revision of Chinese vocptionel school curri- 
culum sts'ndprds set the tot?l number of weekly te*>ching hours for 
all vocptionpl schools at 40 ^nd stipulated the course of study for 
e«ch division. In e?ch c?se 33 per cent of the weekly teeching time 
in the three-ye^^r prc<;r?m is devoted tot civics, Chinese, English, 
end three people's principles. A tctrl of U per cent is assi.fmed to 
mathematics, biology, chemistns ?nd physics. The rempininp, 53 
per cent is set «side for spcci'-^lized *Hgri cultural instruction md 
practice in the .respective curricula. 

Teaching yi--^thods Utilized 

The te'^chers interviewi.-d T'OAnirn reported th^t the teaching 
methods most frenuently usod were in rrnk order: (1) lecture, 
(2) discussion, (3) lfbor?tory, (4) demonstration, end (5) field trips. 
Younger teachers gre recuircd to prep'^r^ written tepching pliins for 
all units of instruction but older ter^ch^rs ?re not. The torching 
pl-ns ?re reviewed by the dep?»rtment herd. 

Discipline in the school w?s reported tc be democr?tic in nature 
by the- te?chors. 

Students rt Tpoyupn fre required to keep notebooks in epch 
course. The textbooks used in teachinp agriculture ?re written by 
Chinese authors ?nd b'-^sed on conditions within the country. Student 
lerming is assessed by me?ns of written exrrain?t ions , or?l prrti- 
ciprtion in class, ^^nd prpctic?] ex?minations. 

Occupptionrl experience is provided primarily in the form of 
f?rra practice, ^*ost curricula (divisions of study) require six 
hours per week of fsrm prrctice of students throupihout the three 
ye^^r trrining prcgr-^m. It wr.s reported th^t cl?ssrorm instruction 
on typic?»l f-^rm jobs such ?s prepprin^ the seedbed, transplanting rice 
seedlings, ^>nd rpplyinf. fertilizer is followed bv f^ctu^^l field prpctice 
"more thpn BO per cent of the tine." The ter-cher giving instruction 
on p given fsrm jcb -nlso supervises tht. prrctice of the students on 
the school farm.* l-cv^ th^n h?lf of tlri tim./, students participate 
in rarking mi?!nfigement decisions ccncerr •'.n^r the school pro.lucts where 
pr'-ctico is cbt-ined. The pr.-cticun-i pr^de ^.t Troi^nar-n is b^'Sed on 
results, behi=vior, -nd au--lity of work. Students do not receive 
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remunerr-tion for work done durins f^rm pr^^ctico. 

Ancthc:r typ^ ^" f occuprtinn- l experi^rnce is btjing tried out ?t 
T^oyuf^n. Students with suit-^bL. f^^cilities ^^n"^ fixicourrged to conduct 
individu-^l prcxlucticn projects ?.t hcn-^* Those who do ?»re visited 
monthly bv ^ to^chvr from the scho^^l for th^; purpose of rssisting tho 
students with problems encountered. Tim.*^ spent by students on indivi- 
du^>l production projects r.t hopie 3s net counted »s port of the six 
hours per week frrm pr'^cticc roouircmcnt, 

Tho publication Sccondr^n; i:.ducation->Rc^ public of China ccnt?^ins 
two rOiferoncjs to f third possible type of ^^ccup^tion^^l experience 
progr'-m* Describing? the- ccursc of study for thv division of rnimr^l 
husb ndrv ^^nd vetcrin^r^/ of senir^r vcc^^ticn-l hia;h schools in ^gri-- 
cultari. is the following rcinr^rk, "1st ve'^r - ferm practice; 2nd 
and 3rd ye-^r -prsturrge ^nd voterin^^ry hospital practice including? 
intenvi mt-dicin*;; .?nd surgerj' '^nd cbstetrics»"6 And ?^gein under 
thv^ he^din/5 Employment "The current ways of plrcins vocrtion^l school 
gr^durtcs m^^y be summt-^rized ?s follows*. • (3) through the pr^^cticol 
training of vocetionrl school students in f rectories, mines, farms, end 
hospitpis during vpcrtions. Such tr-'^ining usually offers the opportu- 
nity of emplo^rment pfter tteir grrduetion."6 Whether or not the 
implications of these two statements hi^ve been embodied in f> functional 
prorx^m fur plr?cing students with commercial firms for occupationrl 
experience wps not le^^rned* 

Thu 4-H Club ?.t Tpoyur^n wrs reported to h.-^ve a membership of 
234 boys -nd six girls* This group carries out such activities es: 
contests, c-^mpin^r, fifc^ld trips, ond community service ventures* The 
club elects officers, develops p written progr^^^m of work ^nd ? written 
budf!;et, keeps minutes of meotinf?s r^nd tre'^surer's accounts ?nd usin?? 
4-H ppr^^phemrli-^ in meetings. Pl-^n for r«ctivitie8 pre made in group 
mcvitiin^s of the club* 

Young Farmer Classes 

During the pc^riod Sc.ptembv r 1, to Au^^^ist '^l, 1969 the 

school offered threr.- int-.nsiv^^ tr-^ininT programs for young fnrmers: 
vegetable production, fruit production, ^nd fish culture, tax ^^ver^ge 
of 50 Iccrl young farmers p^^rticip^t-. d in c^ch program. 

In e'-ch c?so the young fr rmers were allowed to select the 
subjoct-m-^ttc^r content to be emphasized. All-nj^y mer-tings, scheduled 
at th: ccnveni^*nco of the young f^^.rmers, were held pt the school^ The 
te^ch^^rs reported thc'^t the usu^^^l teaching procedure followed w^s to 
present lectures to th^: young farmers rnd then go to the field for 
observation --^nd discussion. The meetings usually continued dr^y rafter 
d'-^y until the- ^d of tht; progr-'^m* Most propr^^ms did not exceed four 
days* 
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Follow-up of ti>e clpsses depended on the initiative of the 
enrollee. The teachers reported that the vounR fprmers were inclined 
to tjo to the farmers rssoci^-tion for suppleiroitan'- assistance. 
However, some cl-'^ss members returned to the school for further 
assistance with problems encountered on their farms. If it appeared 
advisable to do so, the teacher visited the youni; farmer's farm s-nd 
gave first hand assistance. 

Evaluation (B-'^ the He?-d of -'ducational Affairs ) 

The Head of Educational Affairs reported that progress toward 
achievement of the objectives of the school is determined bv follow- 
up studies of t^raduates and the outcomes of final examinations. 

Each fall in September the school conducts a follow-up study 
of the previous school year's (graduates. These studies show, in 
general, that 33 per cent of the graduates are emploved by the 
fjovernment or some public enterprise, 57 per cent are employed by 
private enterprise including farminr , and ten per cent are enrolled 
in agricultural college. Since the (graduates are awaiting induction 
into militant service* at the time of the follow-up study their first 
job employment is often of a temporary.'' nature. For this reason 
attention was called to a 1968 studv of 1950-196/i graduates from 
senior middle agricultural schools in Taiwan? which indicated that 
20 per cent were in sfjricultural professional, semi-professional, 
and specialist jobs: IP per cent were in non-agricultural clerical 
and sales; 15 per cent were in non-agricult.ur^?l professional, serni- 
professional, and specialist jobs*. 10 per cent were farming* eifrht 
per cent w»re non-ap:ricultur?l managers, officials and proprietors 
and four per cent were in p/^ri cultural ext.ension. 

The Head of Educational Affairs said that he considered the 
outst?ndinP. strenp;ths of the school to be its excellent teachers, 
outstandin/T students, ^nd the specialized vocational agriculture 
program. He »lso said th?^t th-^ school is proud of its record in 
connection with the "A^^ri cultural Technical Contest" ^hich it always 
wins. He further said that Taoyuan is without doubt "the best 
agricultural school" in the countn'. 

"The gr-eatest vK2A.kness of the school lies in its physical 
facilities. More modern machinery, teachin.r?; eruipment, and buildings 
(which can be maintained at low cost) are badly needed," he said. 



Graduates from senior middle schools are eligible for 
compulson' military service after reaching the age of If^ but are not 
usuallv inducted into service i:ntil thev repc'. age ?0, Thev serve 
two or three years depending on branch of service and other factors. 
Gr3duat(^s who enter hi.^ht-^r educ-'^tion institutions must complete POTC 
in colief^es and still have one yfiar of active 6utv after graduation. 
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Exempl ar and Innove tive Featur es ( As vie we d by the Study Tour Participants) 

Four fec^tures of tho Tpoyuan pro^jrr*^ •-^sp^^ci^-^lly i^^npres^^^ed the 
studv tour participants, ""lot only v;ero these four aspects of the 
Tao^naan program servin.T well in the Taivr?n settin^i; but it appeared 
that they had merit for consideration pnd trv-out in, adaptation to, 
and possible adoption in other countries seeking to improve their 
program of vocational agriculture through the introduction of 
innovations* 

1* T'-^b purposes and specialized curricula of vocational 
agriculture ai*e dynamic and oriented to a^^ricultural develoisnent. 

a* The 1961 statement of educational aims of agricultural 
vocational schools emphasizes preparation of both modem fanners and 
agricultural technicians, improvement of the livin?: standard of rural 
people, rural reconstruction, and the training of technicians to meet 
the needs of agricultural industry. 

b# The specialized curricula of the agricultural vocational 
schools has proven an effective means for the training: of specialized 
technicians* These curricula are frenuently revised* Furthermore 
new specializations are added as the need for them becomes apparent* 

c. The specialized agricultural school has proven to be 
a rich source of students for ap;ricultural colle^Tes* 

2. The import.ancG of supplementing curriculum changes with 
instructional materials approprir-^te to teacher implementation (of the 
spirit as well as the lettor of the revisions) is well understood in 
Taiwan. 

a# The teachrrs at Tj^oyuan were cuick to point out the 
excellent stock of references especially v/ritten for high school level 
agricultural students by Chinese a^ithors. 

h. The Ministry of Education assumes responsibilitv for 
financin^^ and coordinating! not only the development of new curriculum 
8tendards but the production of instructional m^^terials as kbII* 

3# Occupational experience programs are viewed almost entirely 
as an educational enterprise for the students* 

a. Farm practice is supervised by the teacher who has 
responsibility for classroom instruction on a ^iven topic* 

b* Students participate in makinc; the managerial decisions 
involved in school projects* 

c* Individual production prelects are encouraged* 
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d» Provisions have been rn?de for pl^^cing students in 
local agricultural businesses and industry for occupation?! experience 
durin-T summer vacation periods, 

€• The size of the school f.-^rm is r ela lively small as are 
the school pro^^ects. 

f • Incor[ie from the school f^rm is not a msjor source of 
support for the school* 

The school is hervilv cormitted to agricultural develop- 
ment and cooper-^tes closely with provincial agricultural extension 
personnel in 

a. I'ropa.^at inr: and nakin.^T available to farmers more 
productive breeds of animals, improved varieties of crops and fruity 
and ornamental plantinp; materials. 

b* liiStablishment of a mechanical tiller service and 
manuf act urine: of improved fp.rm implements. 

c. Conducting; practical skill and art training classes 
for the unemplo:^,^d. 

d. Placement of students for practice in agricultural 
Hgencies during summer vacation. 

e. Holdini? fhort courses for fartn^^rs such as those 
described abov^e under young fanner program* 

f. Training extension workers. 

g# Providing new programs to meet- the needs of the rural 
people in the Taoyu^^n area. 

h. Conducting! t^cjsts and demonstrj=*tions of new varieties, 
breeds, products, practices, anr' eouipment . 



BEST COM MMUBli 
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Srwcn iv/'^ia^Atv^r X '.u. l^c.-^fsLr * 'Mrli School ifs lcx:.*>ted at 
Suvrcn, South Korc-i ^i.T^rcrdn?!.'.:!*^^ kiionoters south of Seoul* The 
mailinc --^dirosb \ \ i r>f.po.)l i^^ ^' 55 , Ycunwha-doni?, Suwon, KyungRi-do* 
Visitors to ihi-^* Lchcoi v^•!0 do not .pe^k Korean should arrange in 
advnnce for thv Gcrviceo cf m interpreter* Since the school lists 
English, Gor^^^n, Frruch^ .?nd Chinese ^^moni^ the optional courses offered 
to students, ^rr::n^■r;•i ...nt s i.dp;ht he nipde for ^n interpreter in these 
lanp?anf^es throufth tUo VrincicDl,. Several faculty members ^t the Seoul 
National Universitv^ College of Ai^riculture, Depertroent of Agricultural 
Educfition ( rnd other educntion?l institutions) have obtained advanced 
degret^s in tho I'.S. ?nd spr^?k fluent iinr^lish. Transportation to the 
school c^n bo rnpn^eid via toxi by enlisting: the .?ssistance of English 
spepkint^ hotel porr>onnol to dotr>rmine the fare and «:ive instructions 
to the driver. ••;ycjllent bun service is av.-^ilable between Seoul and 
Suvron but should! onlv be? -Tttenipted by foreigners \rhen accompanied by 
nn interpreter.. Tl.^v drive from Seoul to Suwon is a scenic deliip;ht in 
its own rirht .':^f *''^rdi-n : the trrveller views in urban Seoul, fertile 
farm lond, rrj t\*c- sr"l\ citv of Sunon - ^11 against the backdrop 
of ru^rr^ed n^unl^^'i^^ r.nn^rr^. ThC: citv of Suvron has a population of 
20,000.' Tr ^zc''\ '■•^ti ^-.-^l Univor*s:it.y . Colljiro of At^riculture is also 
located ?.t Su.;:-n- 



Agricult uro oX .^V* .'^1. 

Tho 1*01 vice- :>rc-^ of O.i^ ncr-^oi .Ig llTiite^ almost entirely to 
the Provincr: of K;:i*n;;.;;;i -^Po ^i.-d Inciud---/ pr, ^r^^e roughly 25 kilometers 
in dirmetor* T^^ :.r-Vi crc^% n/ov.i in th - Province are rice, verjetables, 
barley, whc-t , rr.:i rlcv'-*::v^> in tli^i ordf*r. The most important animal 
enterprj n^-r. -^.r-v poul* r'.^^ 'inirv, ^n-'} Evrinv?. Hovr^ver, the cro?^s are of 
much grcr-t'^r r:C7\cr{c irnrortr-ncr. than ora the livestock. 

nccoi'd'^n-, to uh:^ r Ir.cip'^l, land is being used increasingly 
for flcv;cr. vc7.L^Ms - ;^ d'lin' production. Rice, barley, and wheat 
on the otV-c r h- rci aro declininr, in importance. There is some trend 
toward r-^rc^^' ri.— ' ioii o; ^•-irmin^T but traditional hand methods of farming? 
stjll r rcic ..i:" lc . 



Hist or^ r j^k-; ^ V ^.Vi^ 

: Aic-sl vrs /ou'ico.: on June 1, 193^ durinfr the occupation 
of Koro? ;>v J-r-.v"- At the tiric cf its jriCeDtion the purpose of the 
school w-s l r u^rf -^r ^cuordrr^ level n Icultural technicians 
who v;ould c:-rv- ^:-'-.ict 'aiL? to Jppane:^^ agricultural senior techni-* 
cians. .\c.c'''/r:i\ : t;r f'rincipnl^ the School remained open through- 
out th-: ^oK-; Mr- ^'i 1 of vhlch Koro?> v/^s liberated from 
Japan • 
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Durin : the invasion of Sout^ Korep the Nort'^ Korean Cominiinist 
Armv, the school w^s rL^iost totally destroyed ^*nd wps closed for some 
tirne* However, in 19>i th^: cchocl vras iV(%pened with a small number of 
students* In I960 the present buildini^ prof^r^m w?s be.f^iui wbich has 
resulted in o wo 11 planned r^nd eouipped modern school plant • 

In 196T the Department of P.-^.t icultii^^c^l I-:duc?tion was established 
at Seoul ^Ationrl 'Jniversity, Collec^c of n^riculture^ Since that time 
the school hec curved as c-n off-cninpuc student tepchinfj and observation 
center for tV.. n:*w D%^p?rtment > I'erhf^ps rs conseauence, the school 
has become, a nodc-l fcr othor ^■/3ricultur-cl schools in South Forea* The 
morale of the st?ff of tho school appv^rn tn be very hif^h and reflects 
their pride in t ^; rchooi, tr:- s^.-.Uvient ^n-] the pro/^ram* 

Administration of j^il .-tl.!'^. 

Thr Princippl t\\^; Cuief adrrdni:;tr-'^t ive officer of the school, 
with overall responsibility for f-ll sci^-ool functions* Applicants for 
this position munt h^vv; S'''::rved as vicc;-principal in an e.^ricultural 
school and poscess the ouucptional cr'"'dentirls reruirod of agricultural 
teachers at tho secondare level* Principals are paid on a 12-month 
basis ♦ The present incunbent Mr. Lec KAOinp-Chaei has held this position 
for ten years. Princip.^1 Loe is widely knovm and deeply respected hy 
the members of the yif.ricultural Kducaticn profession in Asi?^* At the 
tine of this visit Mr. Lee- v/?^s Chr^rman of the Korean Agricultural 
Education Association • The impression gained by the members of the 
tour group wfs that ^lr. Lee is a true pontloman and scholar. His nuiet 
dip;nitv and f ri^-^ndly manner cloaked the entire visit in ,"n atmosphere 
of tol'3ranco, ser-nitv, .-^nd nood vdli. 

The dny-to-d?«y operation of th*^ school is delegated to the 
Vice-Principal kIio alr'-^ ante as^ a "coordinat or between the Principal 
and tho to^^chers*'. y\M tcachor^^ aro automat icrlly members of the 
Faculty Council. T^:o flow r.f com--inicrticn and authority passes from 
the Vice-} rinci pal to W . h-rds of academic affairs, f^eneral affairs, 
farm practice, w.t*d>nt af>irn. stud^rit sanitation, and farm machinery* 
FIGURK 3. 

The Herd -^j* / n':!v:^Ij /.lj"'iiw ^^rz fir'^^t h'-nd responsibility for 
the common coia^S'.s y^i ^ir^ o^ ntu'^-.-iit s Tn^' tnkos charge of ^11 
scheduling. Th:: horcir o^* r.i" d ^p-^ : ' Trnt.c of ro.ner^l agriculture, 
forestry, livt-stocl';^ f:'**ri -i-' ^ r ad ^ood processing report to 

bin. And ho rcLr as o:Tic^.'.» In char'-/.- v;'v:n ^*^o Principal and Vice- 
Principr-l nre h.^\ nbr^ent fn:^ th-j cchool. 

Farm m^^chin^^r'^ h^-s bocomc. f m-'-.lcr concern ^t the school sinc<=? 
the construction -^nd couippLn.^ of the nev; school pl^nt. For this 
rer^son it h^-s been riv^n the ct^^tus of a major division (ps well as 
d^partmentaJ. rtamc) mi hr^3 Lc^n placed in the: h^»nds of an outstand- 
inK 'nemb'-'^r of thc^ facrlt.y^ 
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Thtt ^'linc::" orgr.nizf tion of the school, the uniforms worn by the 
students, the trrdition^l rospect shovm (in Korepn society) to ^ge and 
r.«nk, ^nd the st*^nd>T*rdized operational proceduros conbino to cive tho 
school ?tmosphert of milit^^ry efficiency. 



A gricultural Trrinin ^ ^^ P/^view Committee 

Like other agricultural schools in South Kore?, the Su^*on 
Agricultur??l •^nd Forestry; School .appoints persons from various commu- 
nities within the service pr<-^ of the- school to 'n.'^int'^in close contact 
with th-j '^griculturrl sector -^nd to contribute to the improv^^ment of 
agricultural tr^*ininr,. The recoitimendrtions of the AR;ricultxxr?l Tr-'^in- 
in*; Hcvicv Conmittee rj\j nr\^de to ^nd reviewed by the school adminis- 
tr^^tion for possible adc,.taon# The Principal is convinced thf^t the 
committee hnd m^de significant imnrcvr-n^/nts in the training obt-'^ined 
by tt>: studt;nti> - prrticulrrly in the -'^rer^ of curriculum construction. 



Te?chin^ Strff 

Forty m?le te^^chers mrke up the faculty, Twonty-four of this 
nunbor ^re classified r-s agriculture teachers />nd 16 ^re academic 
tccchers. Ner^^rly .-^ll (?0 out of 2.') -griculture to?chers obtj^ined their 
brchelor^s de^-^^roes ?t Seoul H^^tion^l University, College of Agriculture. 
The vounger teachers (comprising majority of th^^ agriculture tepchers) 
h^ve p^?rticipc*ted in 28 semester hours of educf^tion courses including 
methods of te-r^ching rnd prrcticc te?ichin:7: during? their undergraduate 
prep? r^>t ion. The preparation of the sm^^ller number of older te^'chers 
pre-d^^tGS this type of tr^inin^^ in Korer^. 

Since its founding in 1963 ^ th^^ Depr^rtrnt-^nt of /gricultur-^l 
P^duc^ticn ^^t tho Collcre of Agriculture of Seoul Mation'-^l University 
has conducted three month spoci^liEod technical pnd professional 
workshops for te?>chers during the summer months. All members of the 
Suwon Agricultural ^nd Fcrestrv School faculty ^--^^'-e attended those 
workshops which de-^lt. v;ith thc-ir tcrchinr^ snoci'*^li5ortions. 

Terchc rs ?t this schor^l ter.ch ?vcr?^/^e of 16 clock hours 
per week. Tho srlprv schedule ?t Suwon ranges from 17,000 to 60,000 
Won to 889 Philippine Pesos or 6'^ to 777 U.S. DolL?rs) per month. 

Years of service plono determine the saL-. of individu-'^l teachers. 
Te^^chors ds-^ net receive ^'iii-kind*' benefits or other cr^sh allowances 
of ftny typEr s^lthough the Princip-^l is provided with housing. 

The agriculture teachers ^t Suwon pre very young. At the time 
of this visit siy teachers h-^d served from six to ten ye^rs, 17 had 
served from two tr five ye^^rs, ;^nd one te-'^cher w-^s in hi*^ first ve^r 
of teaching. 
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Admission 

The criteria for fidmission to Suwon Agricultural end Forestry 
School include: 

1. Grpdes in courses t?ken in the middle school from which 
applic;>nts must h?ve grpdurted. 

2. Sc-.res obt^?inv:d on tb., entrrnco ex?min?tion vihich ilncludes 
both ?c?domic pn6 vocptionpl sub^iec* -mfttor . 

3. Kindin-?s or tht phvsic-^l exprnin^^.tion. 

4. Sex - cnl'.^ m'-loL-; -^rc -llovred t,c »pplv. 

A totpl of ?59 stadv:nts .-^prJiod for rdmission in 1968, The 
livestock fnd .:-/^riculturri on.;ineerin'- curricul?' attracted the 
greatest number of r-.pplicrnts. 

Student Fees 

All of th« students ct this school live end board at home, 
Dormiton^ fpcilities pccommodptin.c' 30 students sre reserved for 
specipl occp.rfions only. The pnnupl fees charged to students include: 



Enrollment 

It w-s repcrted thpt e totpl of 602 students c-rapleted the 
school yepr in 1968. All were mples. They we rf^ distributed among 
the five progr-^ns cf speci'-lia-'^tion as sbo-^ below: 

1. Gc-nor^-l s-gr.iculture 13? 

?.. Forestry 

3. Livestock 133 

4. Aftricultur- 1 enttinoering . , , 117 

5. Afjricultur'-^l coopcrf tivcs*-. 103 

Tot pi ' 602 

In eddition tc this nurtot-r pnother one hundred student.s 
stprted but did no' co.Tipleto th.^ school yepr. Finpnci?^l difficulties 
?nd transfer to pcpdemic schools were cited ps the most frequent 
reasons for dropping out of the school. 



Replaced by Food Processin.<^ in 1969. 



Tuition ^d fees .... 12,880 Won 
Books (purchases) . . . . A. 000 Won 
Totpl 16,880 Won 




Pesos or 63 U.S. Dollars) 
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School Fecilities 



The school site includes ? totsl of 16 hectares (40 acres)* of 
land. It is utilized as follows: 



Forest * 

Rice, corn, vegetable 

and flower production 
Pasture 
Orchards 
Nursery 
School plr.nt 



- 19 hectares (25 acres) 

- 2 hectares (5 acres) 

- 2 hectares (5 acres) 
• 1/2 hectare (1 acre) 

- 1/2 hectare (1 acre) 

- 1 hectare (3 acres) 



NearXy all cf the buildin.?;s of the school were erected during 
the 1960»s pnd are skillfully planned, excellently e'^uipped, and veil 
maintained • The campus style arranit-rerrient iricludes specialized 
structures for administration, academic classes and laboratories, 
library, forestn^, agiicultur^'l engineering, food pr*ocessin^, live- 
stock (with sections for dnin'', poultn'* and swine), {greenhouses, etc# 

Anim?ls kept for insti-uct ionrl purposes include eight pigs, 
five dair^^ cattle, 200 hens, two sheep, and seven colonies of bees. 

Two large tractors, three hand tractors, two rice harvesters, 
one povrer sprayer, three dust mist sprayers (for flovrers), four water 
pumps, a manure spreader and a steam cleaner are amonc^ the items of 
large farm enuipmentt In addition each specialized building is 
appropriately eouipped with smell tools. Most impressive to the 
visitor is the new food processint^, eouipment for meat cutting, baking, 
milk processing, and similar operations t 



Finencinf: 

Approxim^^tely two-thirds of the- monev for the school's 
operating: budget comes from the Provincial Board of Education. 
Poughly one-third has its source in the Parent Teachers Assoc iation^ 
(PTA)# The amount contributed to the operating budget by the national 
government is very small. The size of the school's budget was not 
revealed. 



Purposes and Curriculu m 

The purposes of the three voar upper secondary program of the 
school were stated informally as: 

1. To prepare young men to bo modern farmers* 

2. To train agricultural technicians for employment by 
government and private business. 

*A11 eouivalents are * ^proximate in this p?*ragraph. 
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3» To prepare students for admission nnd attendance at agix- 
cultural colleges • 

Achievement of these somewhat diverse purposes is made possible 
by: a flexible curriculum, emphasis on problem solving, and alternative 
types of occupational experioice programs • Students at Suwon have a 
choice of two altemrtive training systems: the School Farm Training 
System or the Home Farm fining System> ^ 

The student who elects the School ^arm Training System pursues 
a program of studies which places equal emphasis (lOP units of course 
work each) on "general" (r.;.ad^rdc) ^nd "r;of<'S3ion^^l" (a^^ricultur^^l) subjects. 
On the academic side, the student is required to take 52 units of 
prescribed courses in Korean language, social and national moral, 
Korean history, introduction to mathematics, (general management, and 
physical trainings In addition the student must elect an equal 
number (50) of units of optional academic courses from the offerings 
of the school in the fields of mathematics, biolo^^r, chemistry, 
physics, geo{^raphy, politicci science and economics, music or fine arts, 
and foreign lanf^u^.ge including English, German, French, and Chinese. 
On the agricultural side the student electing the School Farm Train- 
ing System is reoulred to complete 5/. units of prescribed courses 
in soils and fertilizers, crops, poultns forest conservation, medium 
animals, sericulture, vegetables, farm shop, industrial crops, and 
agricultural management. An additional 4B units of optional course 
work must be elected from the offerings of the departments of general 
agriculture, forestry, livestock, farm machinery, and food processing. 
The student who elects the School Farm Training System obtains his 
farm practice on the school farm* 

The student v;ho elects the Home Farm Training System must meet 
the same academic course requirements as other students* However, 
he is allowed to select the agricultural courses accordin^r to the actual 
circumstsjnces of his home farm. In addition, this student is given 
the opportunity to obtain supervised fanninp experience on his home 
farm. 

The advanta.^es of this curriculum are that it allows the 
student to pursue either a generalized or a specialized curriculum, 
to elect academic subjects v:hich ^*r!ll prepare him for entrance at a 
college of agriculture or to pu rsue other academic interests, and 
to choose the type of experience program most appropriate to his 
educational f^oals and circumstances. 



TeachinfT Meth ods Utilized 

The teachers reported that the teaching pr^cedires most often 
used are (in rank order): lecture-discussion, domonb tret ion, field 
trips and field practice. All te^^chers are reouired to prepare 
written teaching plans for pll units of instruction. Those plans 
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are reviewed by an administrator before they are utilized • Discipline 
was reported to be democratic in nature ratter then authoritarian. 
Prescribed textbooks vrritten in Korean language are used* Some of the 
texts written by collt;it^c professors and other experts are difficult 
for the students to read* In such 0&8O8 the teachers must use class 
time for explainin^^ the me^ninr: of certain characters and passages • 
The teachers v;ould like to have access to more textbooks written in 
simpler lanp^uafje which would be more understandable to the students. 
: easurement of learnin^f is accomplished bv both paper and pencil 
tests and performance tests • Student attitudes are rlso a factor in 
grade determination. 

Every effort is made to maintain a close connection between 
studies in the classroom and the occu^>ational experience programs of 
the studonts. Some of the techniques used to achieve this end follow: 

1. Classroom instruction on typical farm ^iobs like preparing 
the seedbed, transplanting of rice seedlings, and applying fertilizer 
is nearly always followed by actual practice on the school farm^ 

2. The same teacher who has charge of classroom instruction 

on a givTO farm job always supervises the field practice of the students 
which is relented to that job* 

3* Problems arising on the school farm and on home farms are 
broue:ht into the classroom and laboratory for solution* 

4. Students participate actively in making management decisions 
concerning the school projects where practice is obtained* 

5. Home farming is planned and conducted under the supervision 
of teachers • Teachers visit the farm of students b^'^ bicycle to give 
first hrnd assistance with problems. 

6. The student, who selects the Home Farminft System elects 
agricultural courses accordin-* to the circumstances of his home farming 
plan thus insurinf^ a close connection between theory and practice. 

Some students planning to engage in off-farm agricultural jobs 
after graduation engafje in vjork experience in local agricultural 
industrfos afternoons and durinp summer. In addition to profiting 
from the experience obtnin^.d, students may receive food, lodging, or 
"pocket mon^v". 

The leadership trainin^T activities of the school are conducted 
by the Students Association. The officers are elected by the students^ 
The main purposes of the organization are the developnent of democratic 
leaders ard citizens. Some efforts hsve been made to establish a 
chapter of the Future Farmers of Korea at the school but to-Kiate the 
membership is small and its activities difficult to assess by an 
outsider . 



BEST copy mm\£ 

Evalugtion ( By the }-rincipalJ 

The irincipal reported tha*. the. ir.fin devices used for evo'>lus».ting 
progress tovP?rd ^chiev.;ment. of tho purposes of tht school are: 

!• The Agricultural Training Review Committee 

2, Follow-up studies of graduates 

3, The reaction of the commun.ity pnd board of education to 

the school, and 

4, Suggestions received from various professional sources 
interest^«d in developing Suwon Agricultural ?nd Technic?l School as 
a "model school" f<nd e.s a "student teaching center." 

Follow-up studi'^s conducted bv the school over the past three 
ye^rs (1965, 1966, and 1967) show the following "first job" placement 
of the 736 graduates: 355 (48 per cent) were farming, mostly on home 
farms, 89 (11 per cent) were employed by government or private agri- 
cultural organizations, 72 (ten per cent) v»re in military senrlco, 
68 (ten por>cent) were employed in non-ar,riculttiral organizations, 
30 (four per cent) were enrolled in agricultur^jl colleges, 26 (four 
per cent) were enroll^^d in other colle^-es ?ind 96 (13 per cent) were 
not reported. 

The Principal spid thnt he believed the outstanding strengths 
of the school were: 

1. Its rerl vocational objectives, 

2. The flexible curriculxim. 

3. The utilization of the /t^ricultur.-jl Tr'-'ining iteview Committee 

as an advisory council. 

4. The strong occupational experience program of the school. 



Kxemplarx ?nd Innovative Features ( As viewed by the Study Tour Participants) 

Six features of the Suwon progr-^m proved to be of special 
interest to the study tour participants either because of the exemplary 
manner in which they were being conducted or because they represented 
innovations with merit for consideration, try out, adaption to and 
possible fdoption in other settings, 

1. The curriculum is sufficiently flexible to allow itudonts 
to elect numerous options whicn reflect sensitivity to their educational 
and vocational gopls, their interests and abilities, and tYp realities 
of their home farm situations. Students n?.-v elect 

a. Agricultural subjects vrhich will lead to a specialization 
in one of four rreas. 

b. A generalized progr-^^m of p/rricultural subjects structured 
to prepare for farmin,'^ in thfc Suwon prea. 



a 

c« A prqgr?m of agricultural subjects tailor-made to fit 
the circumstances of their home farms, 

d. Academic subjects which will prepare them for admission 
to a college of agriculture. 

e. Academic subjects which reflect, their interests and 
intellectual curiosity, 

f. Three types of occupational experience progrrrns, i.e., 
supervised farming, farm practice on the school farm, or work 
experience in an agricultural industry, 

2, A high priority is placed on maintaining a close connection 
between course work in agriculture f>nd the occupat ional experience 
programs of the students, 

a* Classroom instruction in agriculture is nearly always 
followed by farm practice, 

b. The same teacher gives the classroom instruction aitl 
supervised farm practice. 

c. The solution of problems encountered on the home farm 
and on the school farm comprise an integral part of classroom 
instruction, 

d. Students participate actively in making raanrgement 
decisions concerning the school projects where farm practice is 
obtained, 

e. Home farming is planned and conducted under the 
supervision of the teachers, 

f . The student who elects the Home Farming System is allowed 
to elect courses in agriculture which are relevant to the circumstances 
of his home fa rm, 

g;. Students plannin/^ to engage in off-farm agricultural 
Jobs after graduation may obtain work experience during afternoons 
or summer in local agricultural industries, 

3# The development of man^>gerial ability is assigned as 
high as priority as the development of manipulative skills. Problem 
solving, student participation in management decisions concerning 
farm practice and supervised farming are standard features of the 
Suwon program, 

4« The services of the Agricultural Training Review 
Committee are utilized to keep the program sensitive to the needs of 
the agricultural sector of the community. 
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Tho du^l role of the school as both model school ?nd the 
principrl off-c^npus student tcpchtnp canter for Seoul N?tional 
Univi^.rsitr is h'^vinf^ ^ sirnificpnt inppct on other c*>ftricultur?l schools 
in the count n% 

6» The Parent Te^»chers nssoci/^tion is p vit^l source of 
finr-^ncirl support for the school. It contributes in f^ct one-third 
of the ^^nnu?l operr^tinr budc^et of the school* 



AS 



SCHIZUOKA AGRICULTURAL MANAGFIIEINT PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 



SchizuokP Agriculture! Mc-^nrgement Public Hi^ School is located 
?pproxirantely POO kilometers (125 miles) southvrest of Tokyo, Japan. 
Visitors with access to automobile transportation may utilize the 
modem hi^^hway system linking Hamamatsu to other east cotat cities. 
Or thc:y rosy travel on one of the "bullet-trains" linking Tokyo and 
Osaka.' HamaiBatsu has a population In excess of 333,000 and hotel 
accommodations for foreigners are readily available. The school is 
situ.'>ted in a rural settinfr some 15 kilometers (nine miles) northetst 
of the city and is readily accessible by taxi or private car. 
Kn/^lish speaking foreigners need not be accompanied by an interpreter 
in their travels if they are resourceful and persistent. Manv Japanese 
speak some Encjlish and arc helpful whenever possible. However, the 
services of an interpreter will be desirable if in-depth interviews 
are to be conducted. Arrangc^ments can be m?de in advance \dth the 
Principal for one of the English te.'>chers at the school to act in 
this capacity during the visit. The mailin*^ address of the school is 
8725 Miyakada-Cho, H?iinamatsu-shi Schip.uoka Prefecture. 



Agriculture of the Area 

The main agricultural enterprises in the area served by the 
school are by rank order: cranj^es, tea, rice, vegetables, swine, 
poultry, and dairy. Because of rapid industrialization end urban 
growth in this part of Japan, the amount of land available for 
farming is declinin^^. Nevertheless, orange production is increasing. 
Likewise, there is a trend toward increased production of tea which 
can be grown on hillv or nountainous land. Faming in Japan is 
highly mechanized. There is a trend toward the use of four wheeled 
tractors instead of hand tractors which have almost entirely replaced 
animal power. The use of chemical innuts such as fertilizers, insec- 
ticides, and fun/?icides also continue to increase, Becaise of the 
demr-nd for industrial labor there is a trend toward farming as a^ 
part-time occupation for men and increased participation in farming 
by women. 



History of the School 

The school \tzs founded in 1898 for the purpose of providing 
training in silk-culture and was located within the City of Hamamatsu. 
It was reported that the school was able to operate all during World 
War II with only temporary interruptions. In 1954 the purpose of the 
school was changed from silk culture to gener^^l agriculture training. 
The school was transferred to the present site in 196? and the 
present buildings have all been built since that time. 
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Unlike most agricultural schools in Japan, this school provides 
dormitories for the students. Because of its nevr facilities, its 
excellent faculty, and generous finpncisl support, the school is ,iudged 

to be one of the best of itc kind in J?pan, 



Administret ion of the School 

The school is administered by a president, vice-president, ?nd 
the heads of the depa;tments of curriculum, lr>boratorv, health, ^idance, 
dormiton^, a^.ricultural cooperatives, teacher? orf^anization, student 
organization and female w^ducation. FIGU?^^' 4» 

The Presidents charged vdth overall responsibility for the 
operational aspects of the School. He carries out the policies of 
the Board of Education of the Prefectur?>l Go^ emnient and the I^inistrv 
of Education. And he prepares the annual budftet of the school for 
the approval of the Prefecture pnd the Ministnr of P^ducation. The 
President is advised in the conduct of his duties by the leadership of 
the Parent Teachers Association --nd by the Teacher»s Organization 
Steering Committee. Mr. Shigeichi Kinoshita the present incumbent has 
held the position of President for five years. 

The Vice-President takes charge of the routine operation of 
the school, acts as officer-in«-charr:e during the absence of the 
President and "stays in the teacher's room all day and talks with the 
teachers," 



Finance 

It was reported th^^t the school represents a capital invest- 
ment of 5C0 million Yen (5.6 million Pbilipoine Pesos or 1,L million 
U.S. Dollars),* Twentv per cent of this amount v^s originally 
contributed by the Ministr? of Fducation and SO per cent came from the 
Prefectural Board of Education. 

The c-nnual operating; budget of the school was reported to be 
approximately 80 million Yen {&fi^ tYousmO Philippine Pesos or 222 
thousand U.S. Dollars), Seventy iTiillion Yen (77^ thousand Philippine 
Pesos or 19h thous?nd li.S. Dollars) come from the Piefectural Board 
of Education rnd ten million Yen (111 thousand Philippine Pesos or 
28 thousand U.S. Dollars) are coj-itrihuted by the Parent Teachers 
Association. This strong; support of the: school b^^ the PTA b?s been 
a vital factor in establishing and mfintaininft the high standards 
of excellence so much in evidence throughout the school. 

All income from farm produce is accoxmted for and is turned 
over to the Prefectural Government, 



Approximate equivalents throughout this section. 
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Teaching Staff 

The facultv at Schizuoka Agiricultiirpi Manej^ement Public High 
School consists of 30 m^^le ^n6 three female teachers* Twenty of the 
males from this group are agricultural teachers and the three females 
are homemaking teachers. The remaining tent etchers h^jndle the 
academic courses. The rep^ilar faculty is assisted by 15 teachin/^ 
assistants and ten lecturers. 

The most freouont source of pre--service trainin.^ for the 
present agricultural teachers is the various prefecture! universities 
i»e., Schizuoka Universitj'-. However, five of the teachers were trained 
at Tokj^o Education University. All of the 33 faculty members are 
holders of the bachelors degree; 20 in agriculture and 13 in education^ 
Likewise, all 33 teachers experienced courses in "methods of teaching'* 
and ''student teaching" during their pre-*sei*vice preparation. None of 
the faculty have engaged in graduate level training toward a masters 
degree. 

The main in-service training activities participated in by the 
teachers are tours and short courses. The tours are usually a week 
in duration and involve visits to other prefectures to observe various 
aspects of agricultural education and agricultural production. Ten 
teachers per year go outside the school for various short courses of 
fror. three to seven days duration in their specialized teaching areas^ 
This past year, one teacher was away a month - but this is exceptional. 

Teachers salaries ranges from ?2 thousand yen (356 Philippine 
Pesos or 89 U.S* Dollars) to 130 thousand Yen (1444 Philippine Pesos 
or 361 U.S. Dollars) per month. No "in-kind" or "cash allowances'* 
beyond the above salaries are received by teachers. Minimum criteria 
for promotion in salan'^ and rank are set by the Ministry of Education 
but in addit ion prefectur^l boards of education may establish additional 
st;?ndards. The criterion of "years of service" is predominate in 
determining,^ saler?% However, the local Prectural ^oard of Education 
is studying various merit systems for possible adoption in the future^ 

The faculty at this school during 1969-70 was composed of ?0 
teachers with more th?n ten years of eyperimce at this school, nine 
teachers who had taught there from two to ten ye^rs, nnd four be^inners^ 



Aj5mission 

Only "sticcessors to the farm" Bve admitted to Schizuoka 
Agricultural Management Public Hi^^^h School. These are usually oldest 
sons who by Japanese custom vail inherit the farm ^nd be responsible 
for the care of the parents durinr; their old age. However, by mutual 
family agreement the "successor" might be a younger son, a daughter 
in families with no sons, or even an adopted family member. 
Intervievys are conducted with parents in order to establish the 
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"successor" status of the applic.-'nts ?nd to discover the size and type 
of farming, operation conducted by the parents. 

Since rasm' more "successors" thrn c?n be accommodated ?pply 
for admission to the school certpin other criteria are necessorr- for 
selection of opplicpnts. These include grades on the entrs>nce 
exriaination, grades ef>rned in the lovrer second^jrT- school, results of 
the physical exminption, ?nd size of hone farm. 

Top priority is placed on ?draittin? "successors" from Iprge 
commcrcipl farms who meet at le^st the minimum stpndards on the other 
criteria. 



Student Fees 

The amounts charged students per year were reported to be 
approximately 



1. Tuition 8,000 Yen 

2» Room Free 

3. Mfcals 60,OCO Yen 

Books (purchf-sed) . . 20,000 Yen 
5. Other fees 26,400 Yen 



Total 114,400 Yen (1272 Philippine Pesos 

or 318 U.S. Dollars) 



However, tho Prefectural Board of Education subsidizes all 
students at the rate of 15,000 Yen per year bringing the net cost 
per year to the student down to 99,400 Ven (1104 Philippine Pesos or 
276 U.S. Dollars). All stirlents live in one of the two dormitories. 



Enrollment 

The current enrollment for the school year 1969-70 was reported 
to be 350 boys and 120 girls. Mo breakdown of enrollment by specia- 
lization was obtained , 

During the school year 1968-69 only ten students "dropped-out" 
of school. The most common reasons for leavinf* the school were: 
death of the father, illnsss, or dislike for school. 



School Facilities 

The s'^hooi site includes a tot^l of ?4 hectares (59 acres) of 
land which is used as follows: 
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1* 


Forest 


7 hectares 


2. 


Permr*:nent pcsture 


5 hectares 


3. 




4 hectares 


4. 


Top g^^rduxi 


2 hectares 


5. 


Vegetable plot 


? hectares 


6. 


Rice 


1 hectare 


7. 


School plrnt 


3 hectares 



The buildin^?:s occupied by the school are verv modern in design^ 
of recent construction, attractively landscaped, and excellently 
maintained^ The m'?in building is three stories hic^h and includes: 
facilities for administration, classrooms, laboratories, cafeteria, 
practice housa for girls, ^nd other facilities* Attached to the main 
building by a walkway is a modem audit or iiom and gymnasium • There 
are two large dormitories - one for boys and one for girls • A fifth 
buildini^ houses the agricultural cooperative store, egg grading 
equipment and Future Farmers of Japan (FFJ) office • Approximatelv 
2,000 square meters of land is under glass in some 15 separate 
greenhouses, in addition, there are separate specialized buildings 
for ornamental horticulture, farm machinerj^ pigg^n''^ cows, and 
chickens • One of the most impressive buildinfjs houses extensive 
specialized machinery for the processing of tea# 

Animals av^^ilnble for instructional purposes include 350 pig8, 
120 beef cattle?, ten milk cows, and 3^000 lavin.'^ hens. 

The school possesses the most modem eauipment av^^ilable and 
embraces far too m^ny items for enunc ration here. For example, the 
school hps a tot^^l of ?1 tractors: 15 h^^nd tractors, two medium 
sized four-wheel tractors, ^nd four L-^rge sisied fciu^-wheel tractors. 

The water source of tho school is a nearby river dam which 
supplies unlimited wpter for irrigation purposes • 

The physical pl^^nt of the scho(>l is impressive in the extreme. 



Purposes and Curriculum 

The purposes of the school wercr described as: 

1. To prepare youn^r men for farming. 

2. To prepare young women for horaemaking. 

The curriculum of the school provides for specialized training 
in the production of 

1. Swine 

2. Poultry 

3. Beef and daii:^'' cattle 
U0 Greenhouse 
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5. (Yn^mental horticulture 

6. Oranges 

Tea 

S. Vegetables 
9# Rice 
10. Homem^^kinst (for girls )• 

During the frcsshm^tn ye^r all in?le st indents pursue the s^^me courses 
% those considered fundament?^! to the severrl specif^lizations offered 
by the schools Second year mple students, however, wust elect two 
of the nine agricultural sp:»cinlizations for intensive stucfer^ Third 
yorr students are required to elect a sin<;le area of specialization • 
This might be ono of the two areas of concentrf^tion studied during 
th*: oocond ye^r - but not necess*>rily» 



Teaching i*!ethcds Utilized 

Thv' te-chers interviewed '?t this school reported that lectures, 
discussion, field demonstration, and l^^bcr^ton^ arc, in rank order, 
the nost frecmently usod te^chin^^ procedures* 'Vitten teaching; plans 
are preppn-d for rll te.-^c^-iing pssic?nnionts and these are reviewed by 
an administrator in -advance of their use in teaching. Notebooks are 
kept for each course by tho studont. Textbooks written by Japanese 
authors ere used in each course. Learning? is measured by both paper 
rnd pencil tests ;nd bv practic^^l tests. Discipline is considered 
to bo democratic in nature* 

Classroom iiistiaiction on typical farm jobs is almost always 
followed by actual fiald practice, or laboratory experience. Such 
practice is ?^lvravs supervised by the person te^^ching the classroom 
phase of r given farmini; operation. Students participate less th»n 
h?^lf the time in makin'? manrgement decisions concerning the school 
project where field pr.'^ctice is obtained . 

All students (both boys rnd isi^^ls) the school are members 
of the Future Fanriers of Japan. The marji ^^ctivities conducted are: 

1* Production projects 

?. Ar:riculturf?l skill contests 

3# Cooperative projects 

4# Hecrer^tionnl «nd socirl activities. 

It was further reported th^-t the loci ch^^pter: elects officers, 
plans and carries out a written pro{>r^^m of pcti\dties and a written 
budget, koeps writtun miniites of nestings, keeps treatsurer^s accounts, 
and uses paraphernalia in formal meetin^^s. Studcrnts are givf=>n r<^sponsi- 
bility for pl?.nning nnd conduct iiip; th^ ^^ctivities of the local 
chapter. 



Evaluation ( By the President) 



The President reported thr?t progress tcwf^rd achievement of the 
purposes of the school is determined by 

1* Follow-up studies of gr^du^^tes. 

2m Compprison of grades from year to ye^r rm^de by students on 
the Prefectural Bo?rd of Education Ex^^mination in Agriculture 

3, ^Afhether or not the graduates can obtain lorns from the 
Agricultural Expansion Committee, 

Pollovr-up studies made by the school indicate that 97 per cent 
of the graduates of the school are engaged in farming and that three 
per cent go on to college • This unusual proportion of graduates 
entering farming is probably due in large partto the very selective 
admissions policy of the school. 

Graduates of the school normally have no difficulty in 
obt^inin^j loans from the Agricultural Expansion Committee up to 
1,500,600 Yen (16,66? Philippine Pesos or 4fl67 lUS. Dollars), 

The President snid that he considers the outstanding strength 
of the vocational agriculture program in the school to be 

1, The specialized curriculum providing concentrated studies 
in nine separate types of T'^rming. 

2, Thrr dormitory system of living -^nd education which allows 
concentration on studies ^nd removes many distractions from student's 
lives • 

On the other h-nd the President cited as weaknesses of the 
school prcgr^^m 

1, Oluer sons admitted to the school are often "spoiled*^ and 
"careless" • 

2, I4?»ny of the students are not. in the hr-bit of thinking for 
themselves and making decisions and although an attempt is made to 
teach these qu-lities there is room for improvement. 

Exemplar and Innovative Features ( As viewed by the Study, Tour Participants ) 

Sever^^l features of the Schizuoka program impressed the 
study tour prrticipants as being p^^rticularly noteworthy. Each 
appears to have contributer' signific-^ntly to the high st^^ndard of 
excellence typifying educational opportunities at this school. Each 
appears to have m^rit for try-out, sdc-^ptation, and possible adoption 
in other settings. 



BEST COPY AVPIIABIE 
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1. The-: very highest priority et Schizuok? is placed on involving 
represontcitives of the- schools m^in sources of support in program 
imprcveriEnt. Suc>^ evr^lu-tive cif forts are s^/stemptized by 

?, Utilizing the Pfrfint Teachers Associ'tion ccmpcsed of 
conununitv l<jrders, p-^rents, -^nd teachers ps ^n »ctivr pp.rticippnt in 
esteblishj-ip -nd mrint-inijni^ the st-^nd^^rd of excellence demonstrated 
by the school. Thu tvrelv. per cent of the op^r^^tin-t budget raised by 
the PTA find the recognition "ccord^d this organization ?s ?n ?dvisory 
council in the schools administrative fr?m&work attest to the 
♦•pp.rtnership-for-'iTiprov-mont" which exists in the school community. 

b. Use of the Te^^nhers Organization Steering Committee in 
?n j^dvisor:^'^ capacity to tht school ^dminis tret ion. 

c. Prcmoticn ?nd support of the Student's Organizption and 
its rr:-cogniticn in th.. channels of comraunic?tion ?s ? department whose 
he^d is counted in th? r>dmini8tr?tive set-up of the school. 

d. The prominent role of the locrl Prefectur?! Board of 
Education ?s the mpin police,'- making bcdr f>n6 source of support (88 
per cent) for the school. 

e. Close workinn; relrtionships with the Ministry of 

Educs^tion. 

2. A serious effort- is mpde to improve the efficiency of the 
to inching stf^ff by 

a. Employing 15 te^-ching ?ssist»nts to relieve the 
regulp.r faculty of classroom routine i^ich would othervdse detract 
from their efficiency. 

b. Including ten lecturers to supplement the cxpartise 
of the re^lpr faculty. 

3. Only those persons v/ho fro likely to eng?ge ?nd succeed in 
the occupations for which training is rrcvided by the school pre 
admitted. The school at Schiauok? offers training for specialized 
types of farming --^nd for homemakers. The policy of admitting only 
"successors" (usually boys) ^-nd farm girls who en meet the mental 
and physical requirements of the training program h^s resulted in 

an extremely low drop-out rate (two per cent) ^nd a very high place- 
ment rate (97 per cent in farming). 

4. The agricultural side of the curriculum at Schizuoka is 
characterized by emphasis on common core le/^mings, fjfixibilitv, 
and specialization. This is achieved by 

a. Reouirinf? fundamental agricultural! scieice and mechanics 
courses, needed in all specializations, during the first year. 
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b. Requiring two specializ?tions during the second year. 

c, Emphs^sis on educ?tion?l ?nd vocf>tionsl guid«>nce (which 
hcs depprtmcntel status in tno school). 

Henuiring one specialization during the third year, 

5. Freouent opportunities to obtain in-service tr*iinin(7 closely 
related to te?cher speci'sliz.ntions are provided. t'Speciplly noteworthy 
are 

a. The freouent week-lonr tours to observe Vr'»riou8 aspects 
of egriculturpl education and a.^^riculturrl production in other 
prefectures, 

b. The participation of ten (or one-third of the) teachere 
per year in short courses or seminars of from three to seven days 
duration in their field of spec i-^liz^t ion. 

6, Field practicft at Schizuoka is exploited as an educational 
activity, 

a. The mrjor purpose of field practice is to supplement 
cl?>ssroom and laboratory experiences to the end that students develop 
(1) specific skills and understandings important in one or mere of the 
areas of specialized farming, and (2) desirable work habits, favorable 
attitudes toward work, and the ability to work in harmony with others. 

b. Field practice is planned to meet the needs of students 
who have made at least a tentative choice of agricultural specia- 
lization. 

c. Field practic(^ nomally takes place on the sdiool farm 
durinjy the second and third year. 

d. The course work and field practice are closely coor- 
dinated. 

e. Field practice is limited to six hours per week in the 
second year ?nd eight hours per week in the third year. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION LEADERS 

vrrrH vmcxn conferences t^jere held 



THAILAND 

Mr. Chern, He?d of Agricultural Education, Department of Vocational 
Education, Ministry of Education, Bangkok 

Dr. Jemes E. Woodhull, Agricultur^rl Educ*»tion Advisor, Hinistrv of 
Education, Bangkok 

Prof. Porn hesan^nd?, Ke?id, ii-urrl Development Depprtment, Krsetsart 
University, Bangkok 

Director ^ip?»t? Boonsri ''f?ngsei, Chiengraai Agriciiltural College, 
Mae Joe 

Acting Director Surat Koonphol, Bangpre Agricultural College, Sirache, 
Chonburi 

Mr. Carl Murry, Team Member, C?l-Poly - L.I.V.E. Project, Bangpra 
Agricultural College, Siracha, Chonburi 



REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
TABTAN 

Miss W?ng Yi-Chuen, Director of Secondary Mucaticn, Ministry of 
Education, Taipei 

Prof. Thomas Hu, Department of Agricultural Education, Chung Hsing 
University, Taichung 

Prof. Charlie H. Y. Lu, Deprrtment of Agricultur^>l %tension. College 
of Agriculture, Nation^il '^T^iw^^n University, Taipei 

Mr. Dar Yuan Cheng, He^^d, Department of Teaching, Taiwan Provincial 
Taoyuan Senior Vocational Agricultural and Industrial School, 
No, 144 2nd Section, Chengkung Road, Tppynan 



SOUTH KOREA 

Dr. Hyun Koo Pyo, Dean, College of .Agriculture, Seoul National 
University, Suwon 

Prof. Tai Sik Park, Head, Department of Agricultural Education, 
College of Agriculture, Swon National University, Suwon 
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Dr^ Dai--Br^ik Hyen, Herd, Dep^rtmt^nt of A^ricultur^'^l Education, Khon 
Kuk Universitv, Seoul 

Mr* Lee Kjmn^-Ch^^i, Principal, Suwon Ati:riciiltur^l ^nd Pr^restry School, 
Suwon 



JAPAN 

Mr* Sural, Agriculturrl t-ducatlon. S- /^rvisor. Bureau of Prim*»ry ?nd 
Seocndp.rr Kduc^tion* N^ixilst^Y of Biduc^tion, Kosumigasek; 
Chiyod^ku, Tokyo 

Vir. Shigeichi Kinoshita, President, Schizuok?^ ^pricultAirr.l M?nrgement 
Public High "School, Miyrkcd'?-cho, H?m^»m?tsu-shi 

Mr» Tokuji Mf^tsudr, He^«dm^ster, Mchi Profectur^^l Atsumi Agricultural 

Senior High '^chocl, Krji, ^.'^h^.rfi-cho Atsumi-gun, Aichi Prefecture 

Mr* Akio Suzuki, Vice Director, Central Rur^^l '^outh Trf^ining 
Institute, Tok^;o 
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The ruthors wish to express their r ppreci'-'tion to the Agri^ 
cultural Education l:?^ders listed ^bove, th^ m^^ay other persons whose 
kindness nnd generosity m^^de the study tour not only possible but also 
an extremely ple^^S'^nt t^xperience, -^^nd to the following persons who 
re^d one or more of the c?^se studies pnd m^de m^ny helpful suggestions 
for the improvement of the manuscript 

Dean Chi--Wen Chrng, Visiting f rcfessor of Agricultural Education ^nd 

Extension, University of the Philippines, College of Agriculture, 
College, Lagun^^ 

Mr* Ji Woong Cheonrt, Instructor of Educ-^tion, College of Agriculture, 
Seoul I'iPtionrl University, Sm>fon, South Kore^^ 

Mr» Kunio Ckura, J^^p^^n Oversows Cooperation Volunteer, Department of 
Physic^^l Lduc?ticn, University of the Philippines, College of 
iigriculture. College, L?'gunr'> 



Dr» Sur-iphol Smguansri, Director, Bpngpr-- Agricultur-'^l College, 
Sir^chr, Chonburi, Thril-nd» 
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